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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN JAY. 
( Concluded.) 


Mr. Jay was remarkable for his unwavering firmness. 
Whenever a justifiable course of policy suggested itself to 
him, which was calculated to produce advantageous results 
to his country, he pursued it unhesitatingly, without allowing 
himself to be biased by those weaknesses of our nature, 
which spring from an undue degree of compassion. If we 
were to regard only the terms in which he denounced those 
lukewarm or hostile to the interests of his country, and the 
extreme measures which he pursued against them, we might 
be induced to regard him as a severe, hard man, who, though 
strictly upright and just in all respects, was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the finer and more delicate susceptibilities of hu- 
man nature; but when we see him fulfiling all his duties of 
benevolence, deprecating all unnecessary cruelty, and ex- 
tending his assistance when circumstances would permit, 
even to those who refused to take up arms against the sove- 
reign to whom they had sworn allegiance, when he believed 
that such refusal arose from strictly conscientious scruples; if 
we regard him when tenderly pertorming the manifold duties 
which arose from his domestic relations, as son, as husband, 
and as father, we must change our too hastily formed opinion, 
and trace the apparent severity of his measures to some other 
cause. We must do justice to that devoted patriotism, and 
o that strict sense of moral obligation, which induced him to 
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overlook all friendship and sympathy for individuals, whenever 
such considerations interfered with the paramount claims of 
his country. 
Mr. Jay was induced to bring forward a resolution, which 
was indeed a strong measure, but one which circumstances 
fully justified, making it high treason, punishable with death, 
for any person under the protection of the American govern. 
ment, to lend aid to the enemy. His ideas, with regard 
to the proper treatment of the tories, are more clearly ex- 
pressed in a letter written subsequently to Mr. Livingston; 
this, however, was shortly before the ratification of the arti- 
cles of peace, when the American cause was triumphant, and 
extreme severity towards the royalists was unnecessary: he 
remarks—*My opinion would be to pardon all except the 
faithless and cruel. Indiscriminate severity would be wrong, 
as well as unbecoming; nor ought any man to be marked out 
for vengeance merely because, as king James said, he would 
make a bonnie traitor. In short, I think the faithless and cruel 
should be banished forever, and their estates confiscated; it is 
just and reasonable. As to the residue, who have either upon 
principle, openly and fairly opposed us, or who from timidity 
have fled from the storm and remained inoffensive; let us not 
punish the former for behaving like men, nor be extremely 
severe to the latter because nature had made them like 
women.’ 

We have already remarked that the stern, uncompromising 
spirit evinced by Mr. Jay, in his political measures, was not 
the result of natural severity of disposition, but arose from 
principle. The remark will be amply and pleasingly illustra- 
ted by the following extract from a letter, written to an Ame- 
rican gentleman with whom he had at one period of his life 
been upon friendly terms, but who having accepted a royal 
commission, had been taken prisoner, and was confined in the 
jail at Hartford. It proceeds—* Notwithstanding the oppos- 
tion of our sentiments and conduct relative to the present 
contest, the friendship which subsisted between us is not for- 
gotten; nor will the good offices formerly done by yourseli 
and family cease to excite my gratitude. How far your situ- 
ation may be comfortable and easy, I know not; it is my wish, 
and shall be my endeavor, that it be as much so as may le 
consistent with the interest of that great cause to which | 
have devoted every thing I hold dear in this world. I have 
taken the liberty of requesting Mr. Broome to advance you 
one hundred dollars on my account, A line by the first Op 
portunity will oblige me. Be explicit, and avail yourself with- 
out hesitation of the friendship entertained and expressed for 
you.’ 
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The constitution of the state of New York was now com- 
pleted, and Mr. Jay was appointed chief justice. The first 
meeting of this court must have been deeply interesting. 
Assembled for the adjustment of rights in accordance with a 
new constitution just starting into being, for the administra- 
tion of a form of government set up in opposition to one hal- 
lowed by age and upheld by the arm of power, its existence 
might well have been considered precarious, when we re- 
member that the village in which the first session of this court 
was held was reduced to ashes by the enemy a few weeks 
afterwards. Mr. Jay was not present at the final adoption of 
the constitution for the state of New York; he afterwards 
expressed himself well pleased with it, except that it contain- 
ed no provision against domestic slavery, and did not aflord 
sufficient support and encouragement to literature. New 
York is principally indebted to the exertions of Mr. Jay for 
her freedom from that curse, the baneful influence of which 
has paralized the exertions of a large portion of our inhabi- 
tants, and retarded the improvement of some of the fairest 
ad most promising parts of our country. It was principally 
through his exertions that slavery was abolished in New York. 
Mr. Jay faithfully and efficiently fulfilled the duties of chief 
justice for several years, when having been appointed presi- 
dent of congress, and finding that his time would not permit 
him to act in both stations with justice to the country and to 
himself, he resigned his seat upon the bench. His country 
at this period of his life came near losing his valuable services; 
as the advanced age and ill health of his father demanded 
those kind and grateful attentions which filial devotion only 
can bestow. B ortunately, however, an arrangement with 
tis brother relieved him from the necessity of sacrificing his 
public to his private duties. 

By a secret article annexed to the treaty with France, the 
privilege of acceeding to it was reserved to Spain. The Uni- 
ted States being anxious to extend its foreign relations, deem- 
ed it expedient to send an ambassador to the Spanish court. 
Mr. Jay was selected for this important mission. He was 
tow thrown upon an entirely new field of action, but one for 
Which the peculiarities of his mind admirably calculated him. 
He was superior to the hypocrisy and deceit which are usu- 
ily regarded as requisites of diplomatic character. But this 
deficiency was amply compensated by his natural caution, 
and by the extraordinary quickness and penetration of his 
mind; the former rendering him suspicious of those whose 
interest it was to deceive him, and the latter enabling him at 
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once to detect all the important results of any measure, how- 
ever it might be obscured by artifice and ambiguity; and in 
addition to these, the promptitude of his resolutions, and the 
firmness with which he maintained them. These arose from 
his singleness of purpose; as he had but the question of the 
justice and expediency of the measure to determine upon, 
rejecting all considerations of private interest and personal 
popularity. However momentous the occasion, however 
important its results to himself and to his country, Mr. Jay 
met it with all the calmness and selfpossession resulting from 
a confidence in his powers; yet he possessed none of that 
conceit of intellect, which prides itself upon its power, but 
shrinks from all responsibility; it was a noble reliance which 
induced him boldly to meet every contingency of circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Jay set out upon his mission in the October of 1779, 
His voyage was an exceedingly disastrous one; the ship in 
which he sailed was dismasted by the tempests, and almost 
rendered unmanageable by the damage which she suffered. 
He anxiously watched her tedious progress as she crept lazily 
along through the sea, with the disagreeable assurance that 
he should be inevitably captured by the first British cruizer 
which hove in sight, and terminate his mission in the tower 
of London. ‘The island of Martinico presented the nearest 
and most commodious harbor; to it, therefore, the ship was 
directed. The captain was doubtful whether to land at the 
northern or southern part of the island; the wind, however, 
drove him to the former, where he arrived in safety. Here, 
again, that Power which had protected our ambassador from 
the perils of the tempest, interfered to ward off an equally 
imminent danger. Had the vessel reached the southern in- 
stead of the northern part of the island, she would have been 
inevitably captured, as six British cruizers took their depart- 
ure the same day that she arrived from the opposite direction. 
Mr. Jay embarked upon a French frigate for Toulon, to which 
place many of his letters of introduction were directed. In 
consequence, however, of bemg hotly pursued by an English 
man-of-war, she was forced to land at Cadiz. Here Mr. Jay's 
situation was an awkward one; an entire stranger, without 
introductory letters, or bills of credit; though a man of Mr. 
Jay’s mind and manners is not destined long to suffer trom 
such inconveniences. He, fortunately, while in Cadiz, be 
came acquainted with the count O'Reilly, from whom he re- 
ceived all necessary kindness and assistance, and who afforded 
him information with regard to the important characters + 
the Spanish court, from which he afterwards derived much 
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yenetit. Mr. Jay’s residence at the court of Madrid produced 
results of very little importance to his country, and was but 


» fruitfal source of vexation to himself. It required all his 


{01 ti ude and calmness, patiently to endure the dissimulation 
ind i perfidy practised by the Spanish minister. He was called 
+) Paris to the assistance of Dr. Franklin in adjusting the ar- 
He icles of the treaty of peace; his labors there were destined to 
voduce the most important results. I have not time to dwell 
upon the important items in Mr. Jay’s negotiation; it is well 
known that his firmness and foresight prevented the sacrifice 
of some of the most important provisions of the treaty, such 
as the right of the navigation of the Mississippi, and a partici- 
tion in the New Foundland fisheries. The eventual ratifi- 
sation of the treaty with Great Britain, evinces Mr. Jay’s 
determination of character, and total disregard of personal 
esponsibility when duty required it. 
The commissioners had been instructed to consult upon all 
mportant points, with the French minister, and to adopt no 
measure without his sanction. ‘These humiliating instruc- 
tions, no doubt, arose from the implicit confidence which 
congress reposed in the fidelity of our ally. Dr. Franklin 
beimg equally charitable in his opinion, was in favor of acting 
in accordance with the instructions, which rendered the coni- 
missioners of the mdependent States of America mere pup- 
pets, to be played upon by the French minister. Mr. Jay 
was confident, from the impediments thrown by France in 
tne way of concluding a treaty advantageous to the United 
“ates, as well as from many private sources of information, 
that a coalition had been formed between Spain and France, 
with the determination of rendering the articles of treaty 
vetween us and Great Britain, subservient to their own pri 
ate Interests. Entertaining these opinions, of the propriety 
; which he was confident, he was called upon for a bold and 
jaagerous course of action. Contrary to the instructions ot 
vlgress, contrary to the wishes and opinions of his coadju- 
tor, Dr. Fr inklin, he entered into private negotiations with 
Great Britain, and eventually obtained a treaty, in which our 
independence e was acknow ledged, and the important privileges 
obtamed, of which our selfish, perfidious ally, would have 
leprived us. Dr. Franklin and the other commissioners, 
subsequently convinced of the propriety of Mr. Jay’s conduct, 
subscribed the treaty. This was all’ done with the utmost 
secrecy. When it became known to the French minister. 
and he perceived that it was too late, by his influence or 
machinations, to interfere with its ratification, he was ina 
ost towering passion; chagrined at his being so much mis- 
19* 
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taken in his opinion, of the docility of those whom he cop- 
templated using as his tools. As soon as his duties would 
permit, Mr. Jay embarked for that country, to which he had 
devoted his life, and in which all his affections were centred, 
He now hoped, that he would be permitted to retire into that 
condition which had the greatest charms for him, and which 
le had been reluctantly forced to leave, by an imperious sense 
of duty. 

The motives which prompted Mr. Jay to enter into public 
life, may be inferred from the followmg extract from a letter 
written by himself: ‘Your country, you say, has been un- 
crateful—admit it. Ihave done nothing but serve my country 
for these six years past, and that most faithfully. But I con- 
fess, that I did it, and am still doing it, as much and move for 
my own sake, than for theirs; that is, because | thought— 
and think it my duty; without doing which, | cannot please 
my Maker, and get to heaven. Provided he is satisfied with 
my conduct, the mistaken opinion of others cannot deprive 
me of happiness.’ 

Mr. Jay, however, was not permitted to follow the dictates 
of his inclinations; his country had yet claims upon his ser- 
vices, Which it was unwilling to relinquish. He was forced 
to accept the office of secretary of foreign aflairs, at that 
time, in consequence of the peculiar state of our foreign 
relations, the most arduous and important office in the gov- 
ernment. Shortly after, in virtue of his office, he received a 
request from the minister from Spain, to treat with the United 
States, and to prescribe to him the etiquette necessary to be 
observed on presentation to congress. This must have been, 
for Mr. Jay, a period of exultation; one highly gratifying to 
his feelings, contrasting strongly with his situation, when 
vainly attempting to negotiate with the supercilious Spaniard, 
and forced to act the hanger-on at the court of Madrid. 

We must hasten over the rest of Mr. Jay’s public career. 
The supreme court of the United States being established, he 
was appointed the first chief justice in 1789; and in 1795 was 
sent out as minister to England. We are all aware of the 
treaty which he subsequently made with that country, which 
gave rise to much opposition and popular excitement. It 
required all the influence of the great father of his country, 
who was, at that time, our president, to obtain for it the 
sanction of congress. The only comment upon this treaty, 
necessary to show its advantages, is, the fact, that notwith- 
standing the increased importance of the United States, not- 
withstanding the extensive influence which she exercises, We 
have never been able to obtain one more favorable. Shortly 
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after. in consequence of his advanced age, and the feebleness 
of his health, Mr. Jay was forced to retire from public life. 
He entered with alacrity into a private condition, more fully 
enabled than heretofore to fulfil the domestic duties, and ap- 
veciate the domestic enjoyments, which had always present- 
ed to him the greatest attraction. We find him, after olliciating 
in the most Important of public capacities, retiring from the 
busy scenes in which he had fulfilled the duties of the states- 
ian, the christian, and the patriot, to the humbler shade of 
private life, and the fulfilment of its important obligations; 
ruling every thing under his domestic control with mild, 
ailectionate, but firm sway. 

When asked by one of his friends how he, who had always 
been accustomed to an active, busy, public life, could find 
means of occupying himself in his present station, he replied, 
‘Ihave a long life to look back upon, and an eternal one in 
prospect.’ ‘The latter part of Mr. Jay’s life required all his 
natural firmness, and all his christian fortitude to sustain him 
under physical suffering; he lingered on with a slow, paintul 
disease, until seized with the palsy, which terminated his ex- 
istence. He lived, admired for his talents and beloved for his 
virtues; he died, universally lamented! 

In the foregoing remarks we have not attempted a perfect 
picture. We have confined ourselves to the most prominent 
of Mr. Jay’s peculiarities, without attempting a development 
oi those, which, though highly pleasing in themselves, and 
tending to add a new charm even to a character in other re- 
spects most perfect, yet are enjoyed in common with the 
more humble individuals of society. We are perfectly aware 
that greater minuteness in bringing into view the more deli- 
cate shades of his character, would have been more interest- 
ing, could the design have been accomplished within reason- 
able limits. 

Mr. Jay was a federalist; a name which has become gene- 
‘ally unpopular; though if instead of condemning him, trom 
tie name of his party, we would examine into the political 
principles which he supported, we should perceive them less 
worthy of censure, than would be consistent with our pre- 
conceived opinion of their odiousness. 

As regards Mr. Jay’s notions of our federal association, 
they are principles in accordance with which, though under 
adiflerent name, all our presidents have acted. We firmly 
bélieve that no unbiassed man can impartially examine the 
subject, without coming to the conclusion that there are but 
two alternatives; that a construction consistent with Mr. Jay’s 
idea of an expedient federal compact, shall be placed upon 
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our constitution, and thereby establish our present form of 
government on a permanent foundation; or the loose construe. 
tion given to that important document by the nullifiers of 
South Carolina, which will inevitably scatter the seeds of 
jealousy and distrust over our prosperous land, and eventu- 
ally root out those feelings of love and devotion which every 
true-born American entertains for our present constitution. 
and which are so imtimately associated with his tenderest 
affections. 

Mr. Jay’s opposition to universal suffrage arose from his 
distrust of mankind, the majority of whom, he conceived to 
be incapacitated by vice or ignorance from appreciating and 
supporting a judicious and impartial course of policy. This 
opinion will appear more especially reasonable, in its applica- 
tion to our country, if we take into consideration its situation 
immediately after the revolution—the total ignorance of a 
great majority of the people with regard to the enlightened 
principles of government, rendering them fit materials to be 
worked upon by the restless demagogue. The country at that 
period was infested to a great degree by this species of ver- 
min; persons who, totally deficient in all the principles of 
virtue and all political honesty, strive to attain their own sel- 
fish aims by flatterig the prejudices and ministering to the 
passions of an ignorant multitude. The grand object of Mr. 
Jay, which indeed should be the maxim of all governments, 
was the establishing the institutions of our country, on a firm 
basis, as their stability must be always identified with the se- 
curity of private rights. For the purpose of preventing the 
fluctuation and uncertainty of a government under the con- 
trol of those too ignorant properly to sustain it, influenced as 
they were, by the dishonest and the aspiring, who were al- 
ways solicitous for a change, in hopes of thereby bettering 
their condition, Mr. Jay was of the opinion that the chiet 
control of the government should be given to the freeholders. 
as feeling a more intense interest in the welfare of the coun- 
try, and as being generally better informed and more virtuous. 
His opinions, however, were confined to the adoption of these 
principles at that time, as he looked forward to the gradual 
progress in improvement which would eventually permit 
the right of suffrage to be universal, without reasonable 
grounds for anticipating a subversion of authority, a forteit 
ure of public trust, or the violation of private rights. To one 
of his correspondents, after speaking of the opinion to which 
we have just alluded, he concludes—‘I, nevertheless, think 
that there may be a time for change, as well as for other 
things; all that I contend for is, that it be done soberly, by 
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sober and discreet men, and in due manner, measure, and 
proportion, 8=E | . 

On Mr. Jay’s political opinions I have no time to dwell; if 
there be any objectionable peculiarities in them, I pass them 
over, convinced that he adopted them from the firmest assu- 
rance of their expediency, and exerted himself in every way 
for the promotion of his country’s welfare with a zeal which 
the most devoted and disinterested affection only could have 
inspired. 

| have already remarked that it was with reluctance that 
Mr. Jay entered into public life. He always advised his 
children never to accept a public office from private motives; 
never to do so except from a sense of duty. 

The life of the public man, when the gratification of a selfish 
ambition is the end in view, is far from being an enviable one. 
There are two principles in the human heart, entirely oppo- 
site in their qualities, which are always contending for the 
supremacy. Nature and circumstances combined, give it to 
the one or the other. The two principles to which | allude 
are selfishness, and the finer feelings of the heart. The for- 
mer deriving its gratification from the enjoyment of self, as 
abstracted from that of others; the latter from promoting the 
happiness of those around them. If selfishness, as just defined, 
be his character, his life is an unhappy one. Even with the 
attainment of his end, he is disappointed; for how far does the 
poor reality fall short of the sanguine anticipation. If his end 
be not attained, deep and lasting is his chagrin and mortifica- 
ton. With all the sanguine anticipations which a burning 
ambition gives birth to, he has looked forward for the accom- 
plishment of his utmost hopes; fruitless to him have been the 
examples of disappointment which daily present themselves. 
With his eye fixed upon the goal of his desires, his thoughts 
and his affections absorbed by it, and every nerve strained for 
its attainment, he urges madly forward, heedless of all the 
suggestions which prudence may offer him. But suddenly 
his path is darkened; difficulties, unforeseen and insurmount- 
able, present themselves. Fatigued and desponding, he ceases 
om exertion, relapses into lethargy, and broods gloomily 
over his disappointed hopes. If he be characterized by both 
principles, if his inducement to exertion be the gratification 
ota selfish ambition, and he, nevertheless, shudders at and ab- 
hors the unprincipled and unfeeling means used to advance 
ler aims, his misfortunes thicken around him, for he is not 
only subject to the disappointments already alluded to, but 
his better feelings also present an mexhaustible source ot 
mortification. As he continues to climb the toilsome, devi- 
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ous path which leads to political elevation, he finds but little 
to gratify him in the surrounding prospect. He sees the fuy- 
rows of care deepen upon the brow. No longer does the 
glow of health, the candid and open expression of the face in- 
dicate a mind at ease. The buoyancy of the spirits, the elas- 
ticity of the step, the sparkling joyous expression of the 
countenance, have yielded to the dull cast of melancholy, 
Every sentiment of honor has bowed before the shrine of 
interest. Every social, every friendly, and every endearing 
feeling has withered beneath the chilling influence of heart- 
less ambition. On what side soever he turns his eye, he 
beholds frailty and falsehood; the one who stands most lofty 
at one moment, is overwhelmed with assurances of love and 
admiration; if by any mishap he fall from his dangerous eleva- 
tion, his place is immediately occupied by another, while he 
lies groaning beneath, unheeded and forgotten. If, on the con- 
trary, a sincere and disinterested desire to promote the wel- 
fare of his species be his inducement to exertion, then, though 
dangers and misfortunes may encompass him; though grieved 
at the depravity he is forced daily to witness, yet a conscious- 
ness of rectitude, a selfapproving conscience, aflord him an 
internal source of gratification, of which no external circum- 
stance can deprive him. But if, perchance, which fortunately 
is seldom or never the case, the personal sacrifices which he 
may be called upon to make for public good, may force him 
to overlook the gratification to be derived from the exercise 
of the finer feelings of our nature; to leave sealed those pure 
fountains of the heart which afford the most unalloyed 
draughts of happiness; if the paths of duty and enjoyment 
run counter to each other, and the prospects of private bliss 
are blighted; yet he falls a martyr to the noblest of causes, to 
be canonized in the hearts of a grateful posterity. 

Mr. Jay, in fulfilling the duties which his country claimed 
from him, was forced to make many private sacrifices— 
obliged by his almost incessant public occupations to leave 
to other members of his family the performance of the many 
tendernesses, which the ill health of an aged father, and the 
blindness of a brother and sister, claimed from filial and 
fraternal affection. 

In contemplating the characters and exploits of those whe 
have rendered themselves conspicuous by the preeminence 0! 
their abilities, we are filled not only with a feeling of admiration 
but of awe; and it is with difficulty that our better judgment 
can induce us to draw the dividing line between true and ap- 
parent greatness, and with extreme diffidence that we presume 
to censure those who, in consequence of the superiority ot 
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their intellect, possess so unbounded an influence over us. 
But when we reflect that for our talents we are indebted 
either to the bounty of nature, or to circumstances beyond 
our control, and that true merit can consist only in their 
proper application, we may learn to correct our erroneous 
estimate of greatness. All the powers of Mr. Jay’s intellect 
were devoted, from the earliest period of his manhood to ad- 
vancing the grand cause in which his country was engaged. 
After officiating in some of the most important capacities at 
home, he was sent to advance her interests at the courts of 
Europe. In this situation, he was necessarily subjected fre- 
quently to the most humiliating mortifications—the minister 
from a country generally regarded as in a state of rebellion 
against her lawful sovereign. [le left that country, under the 
most gloomy auspices—engaged in an almost desperate strug- 
gle to wrest its dearest rights from the nervous grasp of 
usurping power. He returned, bringing assurances of tree- 
dom and of peace; diffusing light, happiness, and life through- 
out a continent. 

How ditlerent the sensations experienced in contemplating 
acharacter of this description, from that of one who, for the 
gratification of a selfish ambition, could scatter terror and 
dismay through all the departments of social and domestic 
‘ife—bursting asunder every tie which binds society together! 
How diferent is the glory which this man has acquired for 
himself, whose history is read in the blessings of a nation, 
irom that of him who has marked his career in characters 
of blood! How striking is the contrast between the disin- 
terested conduct of the chastened ambition of John Jay, and 
the unalloyed selfishness of Napoleon Bonaparte. The one, 
his utmost hopes and wishes amply fulfilled, in promoting the 
happiness of his fellow-beings; the other, the blood of his 
victims, serving to nourish the rank weed of his ambition! 
Such utter destitution of principle and feeling, must demand 
our abhorrence, though it be sustained by that brilliancy of 
intellect which too often casts the halo of glory upon a murky 
sky. True moral elevation of character is entitled to the 
lirst rank in the scale of merit; that firm conviction of right, 
aid unwavering adherence to its dictates; that absolute com- 
mand which the moral man has obtained over the wayward 
passions of our nature, and which renders him superior to the 
‘emptations which encompass him; that pure and disinter- 
ested feeling which evinces itself in his every action, so free 
‘rom the most powerful, and at the same time most degrad- 
ing principles of our nature—those peculiarities which mark 
‘ue moral sublimity of character, and which dignify and 
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ennobles human nature, render their possessor as far superior 
to the mere military chieftain, as the expanded river, which 
fertilizes the country through which it flows, distributing the 
necessaries and the luxuries of life among thousands, to the 
wild and solitary torrent of the mountain, bearing nothing but 
ruin in its progress. Beneath the magic influence of Jay, all 
nature is gay and beautiful; the lowly children of the shade 
rejoice; peace, happiness, and contentment appear to have 
diffused themselves over the scene: before the approach of 
the gloomy murderer of France, the blooming herbage with 
ers, and the tree which but now flourished, in all the pride of 
vigor and of beauty, extends its dead and sapless branches 
over his drear dominion. 

The greatest eulogy which can be bestowed on the charac- 
ter of Mr. Jay is, that even among the fathers of his country, 
he stood with the foremost for intellectual and moral great- 
ness. ‘There is an immense mass of intellect which lies dor- 
mant in the bosom of every society; but it is seldom that the 
thrilling, exciting circumstances which marked our revolution 
occur, to rouse it into action; yet it is only the slumbering 
energies of the volcano, which need but the torch of fire to 
inflame them. All is tranquil and blooming upon the surface, 
unconscious of the dormant power beneath it; accident 
brings the element and the combustible into contact—the 
pent up flame roars around the walls of its prison house—the 
mighty mass quivers to its centre, till it vents its fury with 
appalling brilliancy, dispelling the moral gloom which envel- 
ops us. The days of our revolution, especially, were teem- 
ing with intellect. If in imagination we conjure around us 
the mighty spirits who ruled those stormy times, on what side 
soever we turn our eyes amid this crowded assemblage, we 
shall behold giants of intellect, singly capable of immortal- 
izing the century in which he may have flourished. Amid 
the crowd of departed patriots, we behold John Jay, tower- 
ing above his compeers—with all the energies of a naturally 
mighty intellect, fully developed by imperious circumstances, 
he rears the athletic fabric of his mind, an atlas sustaining the 
moral glories of his country. 

No sculptured column is necessary to commemorate the 
excellencies of greatness. The monument which ¢érue great 
ness builds up for itself, is in the hearts of a grateful people— 
no production of art can be coeval with its existence. The 
architectural splendors of antiquity have faded; their ruins 
only remain to tell us that they have been. In lieu of mag- 
nificence and grandeur—wretchedness and desolation: '- 
stead of the spirit of architectural beauty, which presided 
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wer the lordly piles—decay broods gloomily among moulder- 
ing ruins! The mingled peals of mirth and music, which 
esounded through her vaulted palaces, are hushed; the 
whooping bird of night, moans horsely amid silence and 
cloom. All the monuments of human art, bearing about them 
ye seeds of their dissolution, moulder in the gradual decay of 
aaturee The admiration and love which true greatness en- 
\indles for itself, is not so transitory. Like the fire which the 
Persians worship, fed from the pure hand of the vestal vir- 
vin, it burns upon the sacred altar of memory, and will burn 
oe so long as the finer feelings of our nature exist to 
dthe flame! L. Me Ne 
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Tue Cumberland road is in fine order. It would be a 
pleasure to travel over it, if it were not that the impositions 
practised upon passengers in the stages are such as to render 
tuilsome and hazardous that which might be agreeable. Six 
of us took our seats in the mail stage at Wheeling, under a 

nositive express understanding that no greater number of 
passengers were admitted. In. consequence of this limitation 
ofnumber, and of the greater speed and certainty of the mail 
stage, We paid two dollars a head more than was chi irged for 
seats in the accommodation line—so the agent explained it. 
Yet the accommodation stage, owned by the same proprietors, 
started an hour before us, we overtook it at Washington 
where we dined,and from that place the two coaches traveled 
i company to Frederick, where the passengers from both 
were received into the rail road cars, and conveyed to Balti- 
more. As the agent closed the stage “door upon us at Wheel- 
Ings he said with, a very civil bow, ‘there are six of you, gen- 

emen,—you know your own rights, and need not admit 2 any 
wore unless you please-—yet upon counting noses a few 
minutes after, we found there were seven actually on board, 
and however unwillingly, we were forced, like the little maid 
of Wordworth, to adhere to the count. 


‘ Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be 

‘How many! ? seven inall,’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 
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And though the contract said we should be but six, and the 
contractors asserted that we were six, 


‘Twas throwing words away ; for still, 
The little maid would have her will, 
And said, * Nay, we are seven!” 


Nor was this all—at Washington we were detained an hour 
squabbling with the tavernkeeper, who insisted on our taking 
in two additional passengers. In vain did we assure him that 
by the published advertisements of the proprietors, the number 
of passengers in the mail stage was limited to six, in vain did 
we asseverate 


‘O master! we are seven!’ 


the question was only settled at last by a pointed declaration, 
that having obtained lawful and peaceable possession, we 
should forcibly eject any individual who should be intruded 
upon us. The same imposition was repeatedly attempted, 
and scarcely an hour passed during the journey, in which 
drivers or agents did not quarrel with us fiercely, for refusing 
to be crowded by additional passengers. 

Another evil which we experienced, was the rapid driving 
down the steep declivities of the mountains. I can scarcely 
imagine anything more terrific, than this unnecessary accele- 
ration of speed. On arriving at the summit of a mountain 
you have before you a descent, extending often with little in- 
terruption, for several miles. As the mountain side is pre- 
cipitous, the road necessarily winds along the cliffs, making a 
number of acute angles, and leaving on the one hand an inac- 
cessible parapet of rock, and on the other a gulf, into which 
the unhappy traveler who shall make a false step, would be 
precipitated to a depth of hundreds of feet. No sooner does 
the driver reach this fearful elevation, than, placing himself in 
his seat, collecting the reins firmly in both hands, and giving 
a well known signal to his horses, he dashes down the dan- 
gerous road, with the speed of a rail road car, whirling round 
the acute angles, sweeping along the very edges of the pre- 
cipices, and leaving a track of fire sparkling from the wheels 
and horses’ hoofs. It is obvious that in sp rapid transit, under 
such circumstances, the driver loses all control over his team 
and vehicle, except that of guiding them; to stop the ponder 
ous descending mass, with its great and accumulating momen- 
tum, is impossible; and the slightest rupture of the harness or 
carriage, must be followed by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. 

lf this extraordinary acceleration of speed was necessary 
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to enable the mail to accomplish a certain distance within a 
viven time, it would be some palliation of the offence of thus 
eoparding daily the lives of numerous individuals. But it is 
not so. Minutes and even hours are wasted in causeless de- 
lays at the various stopping places, by saving which the whole 
distance might be driven ata safe and moderate average speed, 
in a shorter time than is now consumed—and after all we 
pass from Wheeling to Frederick at an average of about four 
miles an hour. 

Add to this, that we had one driver who slept on his box, 
while driving in the night down one of the most dangerous 
mountains, and another who was so unskilful, that a person 
who rode on the seat with him was obliged to take the reins 
out of his hands; and it will be seen that this line of stages is 
badly managed. 

The repetition of such complaints is far from being agree- 
able. But we hold it to be the duty of public spirited citizens 
who witness such grievances, to expose and endeavor to cure 
them, by advising and awakening the public mind upon the 
subject. There is no topic which more imperatively demands 
the interference of legislative authority, than the regulation 
of public conveyances. ‘The want of it is an anomaly in our 
systems of laws, and a departure from the spirit of the ex- 
isting public sentiment in reference to kindred subjects. For 
what purpose have millions been expended upon the construc- 
tion of rail roads, canals, and turnpikes, the improvement of 
nvers, and the opening of channels of intercourse? Why 
nave the best talents of the nation been exerted, and the 
wealth not only of the public treasuries, but of thousands 
of individuals, freely given in the construction of works of 
internal improvement? The grand objects undoubtedly are, 
(0 give activity to commerce, to agriculture, to manufactures 
—to bring the resources of the nation into efficient operation, 
and to cherish every branch of its industry, by facilitating the 
interchange of commodities—to produce equality and mutuali- 
tyof advantage by bringing distant places into easy commu- 
ucation with each other—and to remedy the political dangers 
and disadvantages arising from the vast extent of our country, 
by providing convenient modes of intercourse between its 
various parts. ‘hese great purposes include two desirable 
objects. which are dependent on each other: the transporta- 
‘ton of merchandize, and the transit of passengers. ‘The first 
ot these may seem to be the most immediately important, but 
Mm lact both are equally important, because they depend on 
each other, and both are necessary to the prosperity of the 
country, 
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We inquire then, does it not argue an extraordinary want 
of system, on the part of those entrusted in this important 
department of national economy, that having, by means of 
infinite labor and expense, provided the most magnificent 
channels of intercourse, they have left the traveler, for whose 
convenience these highways have been, in part, constructed, 
entirely at the mercy of a few rapacious individuals? Is there 
not an inconsistency of conduct evinced, in thus providing 
splendid highways for the use of the public, and then leaving 
a mercenary stage proprietor, who is the greatest gainer by 
the improvement of the road, at full liberty to impose the 
terms upon which that road shall be traveled, and to enrich 
himself by hazarding for his own benefit or caprice, the limbs 
and lives of those who are forced to use his wretched convev- 
ances? Why not, when so much has been done for the com- 
fort and advantage of the traveler, proceed a step further, and 
regulate public conveyances by law? 

The existence of the evils complained of is the more sur- 
prising, as the remedy is simple, and easily applied. The 
control of congress over the postoffice department, enables 
that body to regulate the stages in which the mails are carried, 
and to prohibit the employment of any, the proprietors of 
which should not become bound by contract to fulfil such 
conditions as might be imposed. ‘The state legislatures have 
ample power to regulate all other stages. 

This subject should be taken up in all its details, and the 
remedy should be applied to every description of public con- 
veyances. With regard to steamboats, the accidents in which 
occur chiefly from the insufficiency of the vessels and ma- 
chinery, and the incapacity or carelessness of the officers, we 
apprehend that there would be no difficulty in providing by 
law that captains, pilots, and engineers shall respectively be 
obliged to submit to an examination, by some competent 
board, and receive licenses; nor would there be any injustice 
in subjecting both officers and owners to penalties in all cases 
of accidents, in which life should be lost, or any personal in- 
jury sustained. A provision by which, at each of the large 
ports on our rivers, an inquest should be held immediately on 
the arrival of a boat in which an accident had occurred, and 
all the circumstances attending it established by the evidence 
of the passengers and crew, would doubtless be attended by 
the most salutary consequences. An exposure of this descrip- 
tion, to take place while all the witnesses were within reach. 
would be more dreaded, than a legal investigation under the 
ordinary forms of proceedure, at a distant period, when the 
proois would be more difficult of attainment. 
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With respect to stages, the greatest number of accidents 
and delays occurs from overloading the coaches with passen- 
vers and baggage—and this evil might be remedied by limitiny 
the number of the former, and the weight of the latter. And 
it should be made the duty and interest of proprietors to pro- 
eure the best vehicles, horses, and drivers, and to enforce a 
wholesome discipline over the numerous persons in their em- 
ploy. by holding them responsible for the safe and punctual 
delivery, both of passengers and baggage. 

The eflect of such a system of police in reference to public 
vehicles, would be, not only to insure the comfort and safety 
of those who travel, but greatly to increase the number. 
Wherever the facilities for moving from point to point are 
improved, it is found that the travelers become more numer- 
ous. If the opening of a road or canal, produces this result, 
would not the same consequences flow from the improvement 
of stages and steamboats? Would not many who now dread 
the perils and discomforts of a long journey by land, be in- 
duced to enjoy the healthful and agreeable exercise of travel- 
ing, stripped as it would then be of all its terrors, and most 
of its fatigues? 

l arrived at Baltimore at twelve o’clock in the night of the 
third day atter leaving Wheeling, and at an early hour the 
lext morning continued my journey, withont having an 
pportunity of seeing any great portion of that beautiful city. 

The trip from Baltimore to Philadelphia, by steamboats 
nd rail road, is performed with great rapidity and ease. It 
is quite delightful, after being confined in stages for three 
days, and dragged along at the pleasure and caprice of inso- 
ent coachmen, through the rugged, sterile, and uninteresting 
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passes of the Allegheny ridge, to find oneself suddenly 
awuuched upon the noble expanse of the Chesapeak bay, and 
dashing along in a fine vessel at the rate of twelve miles an 
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‘Goon night, dearest Emma—may an angel's slumber be 
wa I? 
yours, 

Was the parting benediction otf Jezabel Godfrey, esq., as 
he arose from the sofa, gently pressed a lily white hand, and 
vowing his graceful person into the two sides of an equilateral 
tiaagiey departed. Mr. ce 5 was by profession a Corin 
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thian—a race of bipeds not very numerous in this goodly city 
of Cincinnati—with huge black whiskers, good phrenological 
bumps, and the manners of a wellbred gentleman. He loved 
fashionable clothes, Miss Emma’s rent-roll, and himself, three 
things which so entirely filled up the little caverns of his heart. 
that he found it impossible to love any other object. 

The fair Emma was not a beauty, nor a blue, nor a belle— 
neither a Di Vernon, nor a rags Brandon, but a right down 
clever, feminine, mischievous, pleasant, little sprite as ever 
chased a butterfly or broke a heart. Although just turned of 
eighteen, she had already turned off a brace of sighing swains: 
and, whether it was her duty and inclination to inflict the 
same calamity upon the star-ascendant who had just made his 
bow, was the allimportant question which now occupied her 
mind. 

For some weeks previous to this time, Mr. Godfrey had 
been more than particular in his attentions to the lady, his 
love apparently waxing hotter and hotter with the increasing 
hot weather. The fair one, however, with that instinctive 
tact which pertains to her sex, coolly but kindly preserved 
the even tenor of her winsome way, with that provoking non- 
committal address, which, more gentlemen than Mr. Godfrey. 
we opine, have encountered, in their ‘labors of love.’ Bright 
visions, it is true, of domestic happiness, danced before her 
cavalier’s imagination, which, ever and anon, caused him to 
draw his hand, with more than ordinary selfcomplacency, over 
his bushy whiskers; but still, he was wholly unable to recal! 
to his mind any satisfactory evidence that he had yet pene- 
trated the ‘enamel’ of his dear Emma’s heart. 

The night to which this narrative refers, was one of those 
interesting hot ones, which are of no unfrequent occurrence 
in the latter partof June. ‘The fiery sun had sunk behind the 
western hills in all his flaming glory, tinging with a flood o! 
crimson and purple light, the white masses of vapor which 
loitered far up in the depths of the blue sky, presenting one 
of those gorgeous sunsets for which this western world ts un 
rivaled, and which alike defy the pencil of the painter, and 
the pen of the poet. Tint after tint, however, vanished from 
the clouds, as the bright hopes of youth disappear in the con 
ing on of years; and, as the gray and sober hues of twilight. 
quietly stole upon this resplendent picture, the *chaste, col 
moon,’ with her vermillion rocks, blue lakes and vine covered 
forests of fir, arose in the east, and imperceptibly blended her 
silver rays with the fading sunlight of the far-off west. At 
this auspicious hour—the lover’s favorite hour—our Corin- 
thian made his wonted salutatory to his beauteous Emma, 3 
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she sat at the parlor window, watching the gray messenger 
clouds, which were hastening towards the east, as if to wel- 
come the uprising of the queen of night. When the brazen 
tongue of the town clock proclaimed the hour of eleven, the 
lovers were still at the window. Emma was unconsciously 
picking to pieces a beautiful bunch of flowers, while he who 
had presented them, was saying, it is presumed, those plea- 
sant things, which lovers are expected to say, on similar oc- 
casions. Of the precise color of the fair Emma’s thoughts 
and feelings, at this hour, we have no special information; 
perhaps she could not have told herself, for such is the way- 
wardness of the female heart, that even the sibylline leaves 
cannot always tell the ‘moment in love, when romance just 
mellowed into affection, without losing any of its luxurious 
vagueness, mingles with the enthusiasm of its dreams, the ar- 
dent desires of reality.’ Be that as it may, the moment of 
temporary separation had come, and a conversation, in which 
no doubt poetry and passion, moonshine and mosquitoes, had 
been strangely mingled, was ended. Our gallant knight, in- 
voking for Emma’s pillow those blissful slumbers of which we 
have spoken, took his departure. 

The full round moon was now far up in the sky—a solitary 
light here and there twinkled from a wmdow—the streets 
were deserted, and nota sound could be heard but the echo of 
the lover’s footstep as he wandered, he knew not whither. 
He was too happy to sleep—too romantic to retire to his 
chamber. He walked down to the quay and made sundry 
ejaculations to the moonbeams which were sleeping on the 
waveless bosom of the placid Ohio. He strolled up Main 
street to the canal, and perambulated the towpath as far as 
the lunatic asylum, thinking alternately of Emma and his 
whiskers. At last he bethought him of a serenade ‘neath the 
window of that sacred chamber in which his beloved was 
Wont to weave and unweave 

‘The rich train of her amber dropping hair.’ 


True, he was unable to discourse sweet music on a lute, but 
le could sing, and what his voice lacked m melody, he hoped to 
supply in pathos. Love is always impulsive, and in afew min- 
utes Mr. Jezebel Godfrey stood beneath the window of his Em- 
ma’s chamber, from which the dim light of her lamp was strug- 
gling with the light moonbeams. Why, thought Mr. Godfrey, 
has not that nightblooming Cereus, sought her pillow? Is she 
sleepless? Is she not in love? ‘These were thoughts that 
came pleasantly and refreshingly upon his mind, even as the 
morning shower comes down upon the young corn in the 
thirsty month of June. For some little time after Emma and 
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her lover had separated, she remained at the parlor window 
gazing at the stars, and thinking of Mr. Godfrey. Upon re- 
tiring, she found that the chamber window was open, the 
room alive with mosquitoes, and that her maid had neglected 
to put up the ‘bar’ which had that morning been taken to the 
jaundress, in whose washtub it was, peradventure, still repo- 
sing. Here was an awful state of things; for Emma had one 
of those fair, thin skins, of which all tastely, gourmand mos- 
quitoes are particularly fond. She was, moreover, somewhat 
tenacious of her beauty—what lady is not? and the idea of 
having her face and hands covered with bites of these little 
insects was horrible—absolutely shocking. What was now 
to be done?’ She must either stand guard all night over her 
face, or dislodge the enemy from her tent. She resolved upon 
the latter. She remembered to have heard it stated by one of 
the lecturers in the Cincinnati Lyceum, before the demise of 
that institution, that the burning of aromatics would infallibly 
put to flight the most voracious army of mosquitoes, and 
she mentally thanked her stars that a love for the study of 
natural history had carried her to the hall of science. She 
accordingly took her washbowl, descended quietly to the 
parlor, emptied a decanter of ‘old Monongahela’ into it—her 
father was not a member of the temperance society—then 
sought the medicine chest in the storeroom, and added a goodly 
portion of essences, among which, by mistake, she poured in 
a few ounces of castor oil, and a phial of tincture of assafe- 
tida. She found a bunch of dried pennyroyal—her mother 
was quite a believer in the efficacy of herbs, if not in the *bo- 
tanic system’ of medicine; and this, the prudent E:mma, crum- 
bled between her taper fingers, and dropped into the bowl. 
Thus fortified, with a compound worthy the cauldron of He- 
cate, the valiant girl again sought her chamber, resolutely bent 
upon a war of extermination against her bloodthirsty enemies. 
She placed the bowl upon the washstand, and touched the ole- 
aginous mixture with the lamp. Instantly a low blue flame 
spread over the surface of the liquids, from which arose a 
wreathed column of odoriferous and nauseating smoke. Grad- 
ually the flame mounted higher and higher, and the odor o! 
the burning compound became more and more offensive. The 
flames seemed likely to endanger the house—the smoke was 
producing a deadly sickness, when, at last, the frightened 
Emma seized the bowl, and turning quickly to the window, 
poured out the blazing contents, which coming in contact 
with the air, instantly ignited throughout, and fell in a glow- 
ing sheet of flame. This, most unfortunately, occurred at 
the precise moment when the serenading lover, with eyes Up- 
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turned and mouth wide open, was giving melodious artieula- 
tion to the lines— 


* Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes.’ 

He saw, it is true, the fiery stream, as it emer ‘ged from 
the window, but mistaking it for the purple light of love, he 
‘stood stock still,’ until he was enve loped in a sheet of liquid 
lame. The note of song was suddenly changed to a loud 
suriek of agony, as our blazing Corinthian, fiercely pursued 
by the old watch dog, shot like a meteor through | the rese- 
bushes and beanpoles of the garden, leaving in “his wake a 
lanbent streak of flame. 

The half-suffocated Emma, alarmed at the fearful cry of 
distress that arose from beneath her window, stood g: azing for 
aminute at the retreating apparition; but cone luding that her 
burning aromatics had fortunately startled a thief, she closed 
the shutters, and boldly braving the martial music of the mur- 
derous mosquitoes, reclined her rosy cheek upon the pillow. 

Early next morning the tonsorial apparatus of Mr. Caleb 
Lingo removed the last vestige of the singed serenader’s ex- 
panded whiskers; and, thus “shorn of these cherished orna- 
ments, he passed up to the Cincinnati eye infirmary, for an 
operation upon his opthalmic organs. 

The torch of hymen now lights the pathway of Ema, but 
Jezebel Godfrey, esq. stili wanders in 


* Bachelor meditation fancy free.’ 





MR. CLAYTON. 


Tur recent exploit of this intrepid e2ronaut, when added to 
iis former achievements, places him among the remarkable 
men of his day. He has shown himself to be possessed otf 
science and mechanical ingenuity—with the enterprize neces- 
sary to carry out his conceptions, and the courage to perse- 
vere in their execution. Thus far he has been more successful 
than any of his predecessors; his first voyage is the longest on 
ecord, and his late descent, atter the explosion of his balloon, 
the most remarkable. 

We make these remarks, not to encourage a further prose- 
ae of these di ingerous oeneaneninitin or to give our sullrage 

i favor of that which we cannot but consider an useless ex- 
na of time and money. We should rather see the 
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talents of Mr. Clayton, which are certainly of a high order— 
his undaunted perseverance and contempt of peril, devoted to 
some purpose more practically beneficial than that in which 
he is engaged. A balloon ascension occasionally, is well 
enough. ‘The exhibition of the experiment—the application 
of those laws of nature which are necessary to its successful 
result, induce reflection and lead to study. It is gratifying, 
too, to see such assemblages as those that witnessed with de- 
light and wonder the beautiful spectacles presented by the 
ascensions of the ‘Star of the West,’ from this city. A gay 
and innocent gathering together of the people, of all ranks 
and ages, is productive of good effects. It produces an inter- 
course, which though momentary, is of salutary eflect—a 
mingling, an interchange of civility, a collision of those who 
seldom meet, and a mutuality of enjoyment, which leave 
agreeable associations upon the mind, and cause us to re- 
member each other with kindness. Few who saw the sight 
will soon forget the impression made on the occasions to 
which we refer—the brightness of the day, the clear and calm 
sunshine, the multitudes that crowded the streets, and thronged 
the windows and roofs of the surrounding houses, the orderly 
deportment of that multitude—the excitement, the expecta- 
tion, the cheerfulness—all combined, were calculated to pro- 
duce an exquisite sensation of enjoyment—and the burst of 
delight which broke forth in loud acclamation, when the 
gracetul vessel of silk was launched into its element, and rose 
swiftly and majestically into those regions, to which man can 
only ascend as a daring intruder, evinced the intense admira- 
tion which attended the successful climax. A man becomes 
a better citizen by witnessing such scenes. He loves his 
country and his fellow-creatures more, after beholding such a 
community of feeling, and seeing for himself that the natural 
impulses of the human heart are alike in all—that all around 
him share the pleasurable emotions of his own bosom. The 
inducements to selfishness require to be thus occasionally 
counteracted—the separate circles of business and enjoyment 
to be broken up—the cells of privacy to be thrown open—the 
haunts of avarice, and the dreams of selfesteem to be aban- 
doned, and the whole mass of human beings brought inte 
juxtaposition, and placed together upon a common plane ol 
observation. 

We love to see such spectacles occasionally exhibited, and 
such intercourse promoted; we think them salutary: but then 
we have no disposition to encourage the repetition of the nal 
joyment, at the hazard of Mr. Clayton’s neck. His life 1s te 
valuable to be risked unnecessarily for the public amusement 
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The recent catastrophe at Lexington should admonish him to 
caution. When a man, whose object is fame, has attained 
the prize, he should beware how he tempts his fate, and ex- 
poses the littleness of human power by passing the limits of 
probable success, and persisting in the pursuit of difficult 
achievement until prostrated by defeat. The fate of Charles 
XII, and of Napoleon, are splendid examples of the sequel of 
inordinate ambition. 

The voyage of Clayton from Cincinnati to the Allegheny 
mountains was so surprising, that the account was received 
in distant cities with incredulity. Even recently we were 
asked by intelligent persons east of the mountains, whether 
there was any certain proof that he had really performed 
what was asserted? ‘To those who know Clayton, his own 
word is suflicient—to those who have carefully read his nar- 
rative, and compared it with the configuration of the country 
over whica he passed, the internal evidence is ample—but the 
positive testimony of those who saw him at diflerent points is 
conclusive. 

Having published that narrative, and given subsequently an 
able article from the pen of one of our most accomplished 
scholars, on Aerial Navigation, we propose now to insert 
Mr. Clayton’s report of his recent ascension from Lexington, 
in order that our volumes may comprise a valuable collection 
of facts on this interesting subject, for future reference. 

‘The “Star of the West,” on the day proposed for the as- 
cension, appeared in her full and beautiful form, ready and 
anxious, one would have supposed, from the violent manner 
which she strained the cords which bound her to the earth, to 
ve launched into her element. Owing to the amphitheatre not 
veing so well filled as it should have been considering my en- 
ormous expenses, I delayed the ascension one hour. At five 
o'clock precisely | took my station in my aerial bark, for the 
wurth time, and at eight minutes after five, I bid farewell to 
the gay scene that surrounded me, and darted into the atmo- 
‘phere, or apparently the earth fell from my feet, and in a few 
homents, Lexington, with her splendid mansions and streets, 
decorated with trees, and the surrounding fertile and garden- 
ike country interspersed with towns, country seats and cot- 
tages, were all within my gaze, and the whole formed a scene 
truly enchanting. 

‘When the barometer had fallen to 263% inches, I cut loose the 
parachute, which contained a small dog; it soon opened, and 

saw it pass a little northeast of Ashland, (the residence of 
the hon, Henry Clay.) 1 was desirous to know at what alti 
tude I should lose sight of the spectators. When at an altitude 
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of three-quarters of a mile, they, and also the cattle in the fields, 






















shrunk to insect size, but it was difficult to ascertain at what 
altitude they disappeared. ( 
‘The earth now appeared like a vast painted map, the co- ; 
lors of which were not designating counties and states, but | 
the produce of soil, and the fruit of industry—the meadows— 
grazing land—the corn and hemp fields—the orchards and 
woods—all difiering in color or shade. In a short time a F 
vapor appeared to ascend from the earth, and to form itself , 
into thick clouds beneath me. Eighteen minutes after five, | ’ 
passed into a dense cloud, and for a few moments was envel- i 
oped in mist, and the earth was concealed from my view. On le 
approaching its surface, in front of me, another mountain- to 
shape cloud, and on its side a perfect shadow of my balloon, 
with the car, the cords and myself plainly represented. | 7 
waved my banner as if to salute my companion—the compli- ie 
ment was returned. mt 
‘Twenty-three minutes after five the barometer, 20 inches, a 
thermometer 25 degrees, course southeast, rate, one mile in be 
two minutes. ‘I'wenty-eight minutes after five, when at an “ 
altitude of two miles, | discovered that the gas had completely ll 
filled my balloon, and that the neck had become entangled the 
between the cords by which I was suspended, and prevented “4 







the surplus gas from escaping, and secured the valve cord, so 
that I could not open the valve.” I immediately busied myself 
in liberating the valve cord, and while in the act of doing this, 
the neck and cord were snatched with violence from me; the 
whole upper suriace of the balloon burst open, with a tre- 
mendous noise, and I and the whole fabric fell about two or 
three hundred feet, with the velocity of a stone. ‘The rapid 
descent was then somewhat checked, and now the most critical 
moment of my life was at hand, and one that required calm- 
ness, presence oi mind and activity, for an awful scene 
presented itself. 

‘The lower part of the balloon, by the violent resistance ot 
the atmosphere in descending, had been pressed against the 
upper surface of the network, and formed a parachute of about 
twenty-six feet in diameter; but through the centre of this 
imperfect parachute, I could behold the naked valve and the 
small meshes of the net, and a great portion of the silk on each 
side, which formed the resisting surface, being in ribands, 
dashing from side to side, and producing a noise like the shat- 
tered sails of a ship in a tempest. ‘This hurricane noise was 
not produced alone by the rapid descent, but by the violent 
oscillatory and rotatory motion of my car. At one moment 
appeared almost in a horizontal line with the parachute, ane 
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then I was dashed through the atmosphere to a level on the 
opposite side; thus performing an arc of nearly a semicircle, 
the radius of which was nearly. fifty feet, and at the same time, 
| and my car whirling with sickening velocity. While in 
this situation I succeeded in dashing overboard nearly all my 
bags of ballast, which weighed about eighty pounds. In four 
minutes | descended about a mile, and reached the region of 
dense clouds. At this time [ untied the upper end of my ca- 
ble, and held it in my hands; threw overboard my anc hor, and 
allowed it to swing t at the full length of the rope, ‘(one hundred 
and fifty feet); it was thrown at every vibration far above the 
level of my car. On passing beneath the clouds, I saw the 
town of Athens a little to the south of me. In five minutes 
more | reached the ground and received a pretty severe shock, 
but sustained no injury worth mentioning. The whole bal- 

loon and parachute was instantly flat upon : the ground, a mass 
of ribbands. 

‘A few dark faces (negroes) appeared ata short distance 
from me, with their hands stretched out and screaming, almost 
irightened to death at the huge machine that came whirling 
over their heads, and still more were they frightened when 
they saw me spring out of it. 

‘The spot on which | fell was the farm of Thomas A. Jones, 
sj Clark county, fifteen miles in a southeast direction from 
lexington, four or five miles south of the Winchester road, 
and one mile and a half from *‘Comb’s ferry,’ Kentucky river. 
Mr. Jones and several of his neighbors came and politely offer- 
ed their assistance in packing up the remains of the ‘Star 
of the West.” I was welcomed to the house of Mr. Jones, 
received every kind attention, and by him was provided with 
aconveyance to Lexington. ‘To him, to his neighbors who 
sisted me, to the mayor of Lexington, to those persons who 
sisted me previous to my ascension, and to the ladies and 
zentlemen who honored me with their presence and patron- 
age, | embrace this opportunity of expressmg my grateful 
clings, and of acknowledging my obligations. 

‘R. Crayvon, 


‘Lexington, Aug. 24. 


Although we would discourage any further adyenture ot 
ite in these perilous voyages, under the impression that little 
provement can be made upon past exploits and discoveries; 
‘et we should be far from holding such language, should any 
easonable prospect be offered that ballooning may be made 
iseful to mankind. If, for instance, Mr. Clayton will under- 
take to prosecute a voyage to the newly discovered regions 
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in the moon, and open a correspondence between its amiabie 
inhabitants, and those of our own globe, we will back hin 
against a world of infidels. If he will only satisfy the public 
of the practicability of such an enterprize—and there are no 
yhysical impossibilities in the way, greater than those which 
Dr. Herschell is supposed to have overcome—he may easily 
engage the services of a few schoolmasters and schoolmis 
tresses, from a neighboring part of our continent, who, for 
the purpose of doing good, would make sacrifices, in order to 
teach our language to the benighted people of that strange 
land. They could practise there the same public spirit which 
has directed their benevolent efforts in other savage lands— 
instruct the poor lunatic heathen how to erect splendid dwel- 
lings, and magnificent churches, and furnish them with the 
best lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, and divines. They 
could teach them many thrifty handicrafts, which now dis- 
tinguish the ingenious people to whom we allude, and which 
they esteem it a privilege to exercise for the good of their 
brethren of all colors throughout the globe—and their own 
emolument. Excellent books might be prepared for the in- 
struction of the lunarians, under the direction of disinterested 
publishing committees—furnished them at less than cost, and 
paid for in such a way that the money would never be missed 
—by any but those who paid it—nor even noticed, except by 
the charitable and deserving few who would become enriched 
by the operation. Emigrating societies might be established. 
for the sole purpose of benefiting the !unarians, by engrafting 
a better population upon them, who would teach them to cut 
off their wings, and ride ‘as worldlings do,’ in ehaises and lo- 
comotives. ‘Their language doubtless needs to be corrected: 
their morals to be conformed to a newer school, and their un- 
educated vices submitted to the pruning knife of mora} ability. 
Bless the people in the moon, how they would stare! What 
admiration would be theirs if a goodly company of demure 
young men and maidens should land on their shore, and sa) 
to them—* We come not out of curiosity to see your beautitu: 
country, nor to enjoy the fatness thereof, but to do you good. 
We have made great sacrifices to come here. We come 0! 
poor hardworking parents, and have consented to be educate: 
and clad at the public expense for your good, oh people of thie 
moon. We will teach you to forget what you know, and t 
learn the knowledge of our fathers. Heretofore you have 
lived and died happy in your ignorance, thankful to God a 
the giver of all you possessed; but we will teach you the gre: 

doctrine of human ability, wliereby you shall learn to becom 

the artificers of your own happiness. Gather ye ito the 
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schoolhouse and we will teach ye; knowledge is virtue—pro- 
vided it be learned out of our books. Your tongue is rude, 
your manners are vile, your costumes are abominable. Hie 
ve to the schoolhouse; learn to read and write, and all else 
shall be added; nor will that suffice; let your young men be 
married to these maidens; let the loveliest of your virgins be- 
stow themselves in wedlock upon these excellent young men. 
Give them freely of your lands, your buffaloes, and your uni- 
corns, that their ribs may be covered with fat, and their faces 
with smiles—so that when they write an account of all they 
have done and suffered, they may say how grateful you ought 
to be to them for consenting to share the fat of your land. 

A communication established with the moon might lead to 
some valuable results. We shouldJearn whether she is made 
of green cheese as hath lung been supposed, and whether the 
wan in the moon, who had been thought to exercise so great 
an influence upon certain operations of nature in our planet, 
isareal or a fictitious personage. We might discover the 
uysterious reasons of the potent agency which that glorious 
orb exercises on the operations ef planting and the germina- 
tion of seeds, the setting of fence-rows, and the weaning of 
children. And we might ascertain how far the lunarian rays 
are chargeable with the hallucinations of those who periodical- 
'y forget the little seraps of knowledge which were laboriously 
logged into them in the best schools in the world, and fancy 
themselves more learned, acute, ingenious, and enterprising, 
than all the rest of mankind. 

Good Inck to the moon! much amusement hath she caused 
usin this dirty sphere of our own! Where would have been 
vur poets, our inventers of patent machines, our gimcrack 
philosophers, if she had not kindly lighted up the distempered 
intellects of sentimental imbecility, and filled with vague 
dreams and shapeless forms, the brains where else there would 
oily have been the twilight glimmering of a latent instinct? 
How much ef all that is said and sung on earth is mere moon- 
‘hine. Listen to the nightingale, or hear the tuneful mocking 
ad, pouring forth her delightful strains from among the 
ranches of a tall tree, throughout the livelong night—the 
nial influence of the moon hath awakened them to a pensive 
‘hough luxurious joy, aad inspired them with song. The 
“foves are yoeal, and the garret windows are garrulous of 
‘iyme. ‘The whippoorwill, the tree frog, the cricket, and the 
wetaster, all feel the genial iniiuence of the chaste Jumimary 
‘the night. The humming insect will bite you if you listen 
sot to his serenade, and he will bite you whether you listen 
“"Dot——and the rhvmer wil! sting you if you list not to the 
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euphonious vibrations of his tiny harp. But why do these 
‘aides creatures love to waft their strains upon the mid- 
night air? Why do they bay the moon who cannot hear 
them, and the stars who answer them not? Why are they 
awake when all honest creatures are sleeping? Verily they 
love to hear themselves sing—and they have their reward. © 

Good luck to the moon! She is the friend of lovers, and 
of gentle souls who delight in meditation. Do you gaze with 
admiration on the face of nature? How graceful are its fea- 
tures, when the moonbeams repose upon the hill sides, lighting 
them up with a chaste radiance, and throwing dim and dusky 
shadows into the vale. Then walketh forth the lover, whisp- 
ering vows of devotion into the delighted ear of the blushing 
maiden. Blushing, peradventure—for she is looking down, 
and the protruding eaves of the bonnet throw a shadow over 
the love-breathing features of the fair listener, and perhaps 
she may be laughing at the nonsensical raptures of the er 
amoured swain. What tales the man in the moon could tell! 
‘The wolf is abroad, the owl is abroad, the maker of stanzas is 
in a broad ecstacy, and the reader of the same in a broad grin 
—the moon looketh down upon them all. 

[s there a depository in the moon, of things lost upon earth, 
as hath been shrewdly imagined? Has Dr. Herschell, among 
other discoveries of less importance, found the treasury of 
lost things. One of our neighbors hath lost his wits, and 
another his decency—some have lost horses and watches, 
and many have lost their tempers—we have lost several sub- 
scribers lately because of our heresy on the subjects of abo- 
lition and catholicism, and what is worse, we have lost what 
they owed us—Tristram Burgess has lost his election, Dr. 
Herschell has lost sight of the moon, the Sun has lost credit 
by the late hoax, and we have lost a manuscript that would 
have been greatly edifying to the public—and we feel a great 
desire to expose the perpetrator of the theft. Suspicion 
rests upon an editor and three lawyers. If either of them 
will disclose his name, and the clandestine proceedings which 
attended the outrage, we promise him our forgiveness, with 
an admonition, tenderly administered as is our wont, upol 
the indecorum of surreptitiously ransacking our unpublished 
documents, of prying into our private concerns during our 
absence from home, and of taking and carrying away, with- 
out our leave or knowledge, an article of our proper goods 
and chattels. 
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(historical AND Screntivic Sxetcres or Micnigan, comprising a series of dis- 
courses Celivered before the Historieal Society of Michigan, and other papers 
relative to the Territory. Detroit, 1834. 


Tue muse of history will found her grandest monument in 
the new world; and although the stones of the structure may 
not be equal in size or beauty, every one, from whatever dis- 
trict of its immense extent, will be valuable, all imperishable. 
The period may be very remote, many generations succeed 
and perish before the minister arises for whom this task is re- 
served; yet the day must dawn, and the genius stand forth, 
that are to witness and to execute it. In some respects, its 
like has never appeared upon the earth; in amplitude, in in- 
terest, but more than all, in the completeness of the record, 
perhaps because the last, it will be the first of annals, and 
must assert that rank till a much Jater era shall furnish greater 
facilities, and a more careful page to the historian. ‘To pre- 
serve all the materials out of which it can be wrought, is an 
obligation laid on every American citizen; and as many of 
them are to be gathered from the realms of the west, it is here 
a patriot’s duty to guard the common stock he inherits, as 
much as to merease that inheritance by actions worthy of his 
privilege and his country. Minds of suitable capacity should 
continually explore the past, as well as observe the present, 
that no fact worthy of remembrance shall be lost to posterity. 
We need not describe the objects of attention, they are so 
prominent that they force themselves on every investigator 
whose capacity is commensurate with the work. For a sea- 
son, we were of the number who supposed that the lapse of 
time, unobstructed by an indiflerence which seemed to pre- 
vailon the subject, would etlace many precious memorials ot 
what has been discovered and achieved in this wonderful re- 
sion. We saw the actors of its scenes leaving no sign upon 
the stage they left in that sad succession which becomes wider 
nd inore rapid as the survivors diminish. A natural fear fell 
upon us least much had irretrievably perished; and we joined 
earnestly in the exclamation that vigilance would sevk, and 
dustry save, what might remain. There is reason to think 
that the combimation has been silently at work, and fer a long 
period of successful operation responding adequately to the 
public sentiment. Individuals have done much, and associa- 
ons have emulated them, in collecting and recording the 
adventures of the pioneer, and the sum of his narrative about 
the rade race whose destiny it was to fall beneath his blows. 
The result may not glut curiosity, nor perhaps even satisfy 
‘audable research, but it is full enough for the philosopher, and 
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erhaps minute enough for the antiquarian. More has been 
ost from the department of biography than of history. 

The volume standing at the head of this article is a proof of 
our last assertion, besides being of the first importance as a 
branch of western history. It gives us much that is valuable 
and accurate, connected with the civilized settlement of the 
interesting section of country nearest our great lakes, and its 
progress and fortunes till within a very recent period. From 
the preface, it appears that the four discourses of which it is 
composed, were delivered in an annual series before the His- 
torical Society of Michigan, the object of which is indicated 
by its name. They were commenced in 1829, by the present 
secretary at war, (Mr. Cass) and terminated by the president 
of the late territorial convention, which has so emphatically 
appealed to the people of the United States on the boundary 
difficulties with our own state. ‘The two intermediate dis- 
courses are by Messrs. Schoolcraft and Whiting. Since 1832, 
the series has been discontinued, though much remains to be 
presented before the original design of the society shall have 
been answered. We trust that when the present crisis shall 
have expended its force, the succeeding calm will be more 
profitably occupied than the antecedent interval. We wish: 
very much to see a complete history of that region, as well 
us of the whole northwest; and shall not be at all satisfied ex- 
cept it be both undertaken and finished. We have abundant 
proof that the ability and the means are at command, and we 
demand the end at the hands of one of the very competent 
gentlemen whose names we have mentioned, or some other 
qualified person. Meanwhile we hope the energies of the 
historical society will not lie dormant; but that emulating 
previous example, individuals will be found to perfect what 
has been so creditably begun, or to add, if possible, new 
interest to the topics which have been treated. 

Mr. Schoolcratt’s lecture is a history of the Lake Indians, 
comprising views of their customs, institutions, character and 
destinies, as well as speculations upon their origin, with some 
account of their early intestine. wars. 

Secretary Cass commenees with the colonizing of the lake 
region by the French, just three centuries ago, who bore with 
them the crucifix as well as their national standard, and sought 
to christianize and colonize the unknown shores of its inhos- 
pitable waters. He relates their perilous enterprises among 
the aborigines, and the overthrow of their paternal authority 
over the latter, by the sterner rule of Great Britain. The 
struggles of this nation with the native tribes, as well as with 
the united colonies, down to our revolution, terminates his re- 
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marks, which are interspersed with some Indian biography 
of the most admirable fidelity and justice. : 

Major Whiting takes up the military history of the territo- 
ry, Where it was left by Mr. Cass, and pursues it from the 
epoch of 1783, to the close of the last war. 

Major Biddle gives us some political statistics of Michigan, 
since possession of the country was yielded to the United 
States in 1796. He likewise treats of two or three incidental 
subjects—the disposition of the public lands; the extinction 
of the Indian title within the territory; the lead mining dis- 
trict east of the Mississippi; and closes his very well written 
paper with a survey of the resources of Michigan, and the 
prospect of her consequence as a state of the Union. Ap- 
vended to these documents are some contributions from Mr. 
Schoolcraft, on their natural history and geology; and an ar 
ticle by Major Whiting, originally published in Silliman’s 
Journal, discussing the question of lunar attraction upon the 
great lakes; all which are of considerable ability, and deserve 
mention as well as perusal. 

All that is wanting to make the book a very good history 
of Michigan, is a fuller narrative of the manner in which the 
legislative, judicial and executive departments of its govern- 
ents have been administered, and of the successive changes 
which they have undergone trom the action of congress and 
the course of events. Though perhaps it may be thought 
that this is not the most impartial moment for sueh an under- 
taking; it is Our purpose to present a hasty sketch of the very 
rich entertainment we have derived from the volume to which 
we have introduced the readers of the Magazine. We take 
no adverse counsel of circumstances in this resolution. 
Though we do take sides upon the dispute which is now 
setting Ohio and Michigan in a blaze, that shall not prevent 
the dispassionate criticism, and the candid praise, of the tri- 
unphs of our opponents as literary men, and ornaments of 
the republic of letters. We have no design in directing with 
our feeble pen the attention of our fellow-citizens to an exam 
ination of the labors of those gentlemen, to avail ourselves of 
what might be thought afavorable occasion to disparage their 
merits. Even on the field, if fate should decree that we should 
eet under hostile banners, we could not lose that high regard 
ior talents and usefulness such as theirs, which neither pas- 
10 nor danger, nor what is more, the conviction ot their 
being in grievous error, could wholly overcome. In our clo- 
sets we refuse to see them under any other than the most 
iavorable light, and will be governed by a deliberate fairness 
even should we, as we may conclude to do, say a word or two 
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in favor of ourselves, on the vexed, inflammatory, question to 
which allusion has been made. : 

What this volume contains on the subject of Indian origin, 
is from the pens of Messrs. Cass and Schoolcraft, who ditler 
in their conclusions. ‘The former quotes the general belief 
that it must be derived from the plains of Asia, among the 
Tartar hordes, and the latter dissents from this opinion with- 
out suggesting any hypothesis of his own. Cartier, the French 
pioneer found, when he ascended the St. Lawrence in 1535, 
two great nations in the ascendant, the Iroquois and the Al. 
gonquins, both located on that stupendous artery of northern 
America, and throughout the icy latitudes towards the Arctic 
circle. ‘To fortify himself against the animosities of the for- 
mer, he effected an alliance of mtimacy and excellent faith 
with the latter, which was afterwards cemented by intermar- 
riage and good offices. Even after the subjugation of both 
races by Great Britain, and when she occupied what had be- 
come their common country, the Indians bore grateful testi- 
mony to their first benefactors; men whose purity, affection, 
and integrity towards them, will take conspicuous rank upon 
the page of the martyrologist, as well as the historian. But 
we shall chiefly speak of a later period when, upon the ruins 
of aboriginal power, were erected the governments of England, 
and the United States, her successor. We cannot, however, 
leave the contemplation of those chivalrous tribes for a mo- 
nent, without expressing our coincidence in the painful con- 
clusion of Mr. Schoolcraft, that they must decline; and (to 
quote his eloquent language) ‘not so much from the want of 
external sympathy, as from their falling under the operation 
of a general principle, which spares neither white nor red 
man, but inevitably dooms all, who will not labor, to suffering 
and want. Accustomed to live on game, they cannot reso- 
lutely make up their minds to turn agriculturists, or shep- 
herds, or mechanics; they have outlived the true hunter state 
of the country, yet adhere, with a fatal pertinacity, to the 
maxims of a wandering life. They pursue their intestine feuds 
with as determined a rancor as if they still had ample stores 
of animal food, and unbounded ranges of territory to flee to. 
‘They cannot be persuaded that there is any better mode ol 
living than that pursued by their forefathers; or any species 
of freedom superior to the state of savage independence. 
This is the whole mystery of their decline; however other 
secondary causes may have hastened, and may still accelerate 
it.” We are sorry to add that we are almost in dread of their 
final extinction; though as a conscientious people, to whom 
provision for the native tribes is a stern duty, we are bound 
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toavert that event. ‘Let us fulfil the expectations of justice 
and humanity. But let us fulfil them towards this noble and 
persecuted race with the understanding as well as with the 
heart; neither leaving them to struggle unaided against the 
evils of their situation, nor running the hazard, by attempting 
violent and sudden changes in their society and institutions, 
of plunging them still deeper in misfortunes.’ 

Champlain was the founder of permanent French sove- 
reignty in America, as Cartier was its ploneer, and devoted 
himself to the glory of his native country, and the conquest 
aud melioration of the savages with unexampled heroism and 
perseverance, for twenty years of the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

Quebec was founded in 1625, and it was fifty years before 
the French crossed the country to prosecute a discovery of 
the Mississippi, then to them, a traditionary river; and the full 
completion of which was accomplished by the gifted and cul- 
tivated Robert de la Salle, a man of whom it has been well 
remarked, that he graced his place upon the illustrious cata- 
logue of discoverers commencing with Columbus, and termi- 
nating with Parry and Franklin. La Salle descended the 
lather of waters, till his current set into the gulf of Mexico, 
having traversed his whole extent. Enlightened by the inci- 
dents of this expedition, the French government conceived 
the project of a cordon of posts from Quebec, along the lakes 
and rivers to the delta of the Mississippi, to overawe the In- 
dians, confine its British rival, and monopolize the trade in 
urs. ‘The first public act in the life of Washington was a 
mission of remonstrance to the commanding officer of the 
French posts on the Ohio and Allegheny. Although this formi- 
dable plan was never completed, yet its commencement gave 
the paramount influence among the various tribes to France. 
That kingdom had its forts and depots as far north as Green 
Bay, and south to Peoria and Fort Chartres; and its contest 
ior supremacy over England was for a time secured by a great 
council convened at Montreal, in which the most powerful 
aboriginal nations were represented by their chiefs, and which 
was attended by the governor general, and all the minor dig- 
uitaries of the embryo province. The negociations were 
conducted courageously and ingeniously on the part of the 
atter, and with a characteristic ability and sagacity by the 
‘ormer, During their progress, the whole policy of French 
intercourse was considered, and the wants and injuries of the 
Indians were made known, as well as their decided jealousy 
ol the whites. But the council ended in the extortion of a 
iberty to lay the foundations of Detroit in 1701; from which 
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time commences the history of the peninsula of Michigan and 
of its capital city, whose prey and a quarter of existence has 
been sufficiently remarkable. ‘Five times its flag has changed; 
three diflerent sovereignties have claimed its allegiance, and 
since it has been held by the United States, its government 
has been thrice transferred; twice it has been beseiged by 
the Indians, once captured in war, and once burned to the 
ground? 

For the first twenty years the dissatisfied tribes made many 
eflorts to storm Detroit, and to distress and massacre its in- 
habitants. Up to 1763, when the town was finally ceded to 
the British by France, nothing certain is known of its annals, 
The French posts of less importance shared its fate, and pas- 
sed into’ the conquerer’s possession, to be employed in the 
same service they had rendered their original masters. But 
the spirit of disaflection on the part of the natives soon made 
itself manifest, and proved that the successors of the French 
occupied their position, without widening their influence. 
From the ferment arose one of those leading minds, which 
are the natural offspring of momentous times; and Indian val- 
or, selfdevotion, sagacity, and magnanimity, united with much 
more than their proverbial insinuation as a match for civil- 
ized men in council, were nobly embodied in Pontiac. He 
divides with the famous Tecumseh the honor of confederating 
vast and distant forces for the destruction of a common ene- 
my; an enterprize demanding for its conception the most ca- 
pacious intellect, and for them, surrounded by every obstacle 
to appal, as well as to oppose, a prodigious achievement. The 
circumstance of being Pontiac’s successor in so grand a design, 
dims the more stupendous glory of Tecumseh. To judge of 
either by their limited educations, the barbarism and debase- 
ment of their instruments, and the fierce intractable dispost- 
tions of the rival chiefs, is to be convinced that their ill suc- 
cess even, places them side by side with the most fortunate 
conquerors of any other age. Pontiac matured his plan o! 
subjugating the foreign domination which overhung his em- 
pire, and disclosed it to his compeers and warriors m a mab- 
ner marking the projector as a master-spirit. He imbued 
them with his own unconquerable and indignant revenge, and 
when they had consented to execute his purpose of vengeance, 
led them to the points of attack with a consummate art and 
discipline very unfrequent, under the best auspices, in martial 
operations. 

The manceuvre by which Detroit was to have been cap- 
tured under the immediate direction of Pontiac, had been be- 
trayed to the intended victims of his policy, and he was col 
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demned to witness the only failure which awaited his wide- 
spread scheme of conquest. Of all the posts besieged by his 
forces, Detroit alone escaped, after having been closely pres- 
sed by the Indians for more than two months, when the siege 
was raised upon the arrival of captain Dalyell, an aid-de-camp 
of the British commander-in-chief, who was despatched by his 
superior to hoist the flag of his country at the station in pur- 
suance of the cession made by France, early in 1683. Many 
bloody and disasterous attempts had been made prior to that 
period for the relief of the garrison, in which the wily savage 
was always victorious, and of course always sanguinary. 
The English captain resolved that he should not retire un- 
chastised, and made immediate pursuit; but the expedition 
proved anything but fortunate, as many soldiers and officers 
perished. ‘The Indians dispersed, and soon afterwards gen- 
eral Bradstreet reached Detroit with three thousand regular 
troops. ‘The great disturber of the country’s peace, Pontiac. 
turned his face towards the setting sun, not perhaps deeming 
that his own was soon to sink ignobly in obscurity and blood. 
As if to mock, it may be, to rebuke, the splendor of his me- 
ridian, his life was terminated by the malice of a nameless as- 
sassin. Immediate and exterminating war was made on the 
tribe of the dastard, by the faithful followers of the great Ot- 
tawa chief, who still reverence his memory, as do superior 
men of all nations, and whose deeds from an association with 
his name, will live forever. 

The British government appears to have done little to im- 
prove the country. It was looked to by those in office as a 
mere tributary of wealth, and the safer but arduous and mod- 
erately profitable labors of agriculture, were sacrificed to the 
rich and immediate returns of trade, for Indian peltries and 
other exchanges. For several years, and until the breaking 
out of our revolution, such was the condition of affairs; 

eace had but one art—traflic, and but one object—money. 
Geen the ushering in of the great event, ‘so dear to every 
true American heart,’ the mother country stimulated to rapine, 
and conflagration, and massacre, the vulturous appetite of the 
victim-seeking savages. ‘The far-distant domain of British 
influence and authority throughout the frozen lakes was ex- 
hausted of its ruthless warriors, and their nerves were anima- 
ted, and their bosoms steeled, by the imiquitous ally. The 
active employment of Indian force became a favorite object 
of British statesmen; and Detroit, from its position, and from 
the associations of the tribes, was the controling centre of 
rendezvous, where parties were organized and equipped, and 
whence they laid waste our frontier, and perpetrated those 
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deeds of carnage, which have at once the wildness of romance 
and the deepest dye of tragedy. ’ 

The descent of captain Byrd upon the interior settlements 
of Kentueky, which was abundantly disgraced by indiserimi- 
nate slaughter of the defenceless, as well as men in arms. 
forms a bloody page of the history of the era. The expedi- 
tion of Gen. George Rogers Clark, which resulted in the capit- 
ulation of the English detachment at Vincennes, thougl; 
succored by governor Hamilton with some troops from De- 
troit, on the other: hand, was an illustrious exhibition of 
Virginia hardihood and chivalry. 

The revolution terminated, and our independence was re- 
cognized by the treaty of 1783, which included Michigan 
within the boundaries of the United States. Difliculties how- 
ever arose, concerning the surrender of the posts, which con- 
tinued in the possession of Great Britain, several years longer. 
An Indian war, or rather succession of wars, was the conse- 
quence. Harmar, St. Clair, and general Wayne, led these 
expeditions under the authority of congress, to quell the 
British and Indians, who not only occupied our border, but 
harassed its inhabitants. Imminent disaster discrowned the 
two first of these commanders, and led to a sequel at once 
mournful and humiliating. We pass them by without blame, 
because it may be that there was no cause of reproach; and 
without feelings of asperity, because such are always lavished 
on adversity, too often with sore injustice. 

Of general Wayne’s campaign, some notice is seasonable 
and necessary. ‘Ihat oflicer took the field in 1793, but went 
into winter quarters after erecting one or two forts, and 
opening roads. On the 4th of July in the next year he began 
his march from Fort Recovery upon the Indian trail; built 
Fort Adams at St. Marys, and Defiance at the confluence oi 
the Maumee and Auglaise. Near the rapids of the Maumee, 
and beneath the walls of the British post, the general made 
battle with his army of three thousand men, upon an equal 
force of savages, routed them and devastated the dwellings 
and improvements in the vicinity belonging to the enemy. 
The garrison of the fort held no intercourse with the Indians. 
and beheld their overthrow without apparent concern. After 
this great engagement, other hostilities were carried on with 
uniform success, until the Greenville treaty in August, 1795. 
between general Wayne and his adversaries, whica ceded al! 
the English and French grants to the United States. ‘the 
pacific disposition of Great Britain, as manifested by the 
result of Mr. Jay’s negociation with that count. y, leaving 00 
further hope of her cooperation, disposed them to peace- 
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The dominion of Michigan was actually transferred in June, 
1796, when captain Porter displayed the American flag at 
Detroit, which had been just evacuated by the British. Sim- 
uitaneously with its change of masters there was a corres- 
ponding change of laws; and with the possession of the terri- 
tory was introduced throughout its limits the provisions of 
the celebrated congressional ordinance passed nine years be- 
joree Arthur St. Clair, who then was governor of the north- 
west casas! ie became ex officio the first American chiet 
magistrate of Michigan. Her helpless infancy, under the 
so of governor Hull, was no more disturbed, until 
the inauspicious events of 1212, when she became the first 
victim of the war declared by the United States against Eng- 
und) Congress appointed him a brigadier-general in addition 
to his gubernatorial rank, with a full reliance on his ability to 
orotéct the people of his government from any inroad, sav age 
vr disciplined. He did not realize that expectation, but cov- 
ered himself on the contrary with disgrace, and his country 
with shame. From Detroit he passed into Canada, to hold 
glorious possession of it for one month. Every movement 
ie made was only an increase of folly and embarrassment. 
Within striking distance of Malden, which he might readily 
nave subdued, he dallied till the very enterprizing and gallant 
Brock came to its relief, when he recrossed the river Detroit 
without an action, and abandoned Canada. The latter made 
instant pursuit of his flying foe, and upon coming to the op- 
posite bank of the river, a wide and impetuous stream, he 
demanded the surrender of his very numerous army, and im- 
portant post. ‘The summons was a gasconade, and would 
nave been so considered by any man of military genius. More, 
‘ls presumed, in obedience to the officers under him, than 
iny impulse ot his own, general Hull refused to capitulate; 
uid Brock forthwith opened a cannonade upon his strong- 
hold, intended not to take effect upon it, but to conceal the 
yassage of the dividing river one or two miles below the scene 
tcombat. This movement he effected early in the morning, 
crossing in column with a force which any opposition under 
the circumstances, must have crushed. It.consisted, upon an 
inpartial computation, of a thousand men—Indians, aad mili- 
‘lay and regulars, all told. At daylight general Hull’s aid 
‘rossed to the ground Brock had just left, with a flag of truce; 
ihe panic having struck into the heart of his superior in rank, 
even before Brock’s last bold manwuvre was known. Of this 
inevitable mark of cowardice the latter made immediate use. 
ile peremptorily inquired what was meant by the flag? and 
“pon his messenger’s returning the expected answer, he pro- 
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ceeded to open negociations with Hull, which soon terminated 
in the surrender of his own troops, and other detachments in 
the neighborhood of Detroit, contrary to earnest advice, al- 
most rising to the note of remonstrance, from all his subordi- 
nate officers. It has been urged in his vindication, that there 
was great lethargy and imbecility in the department of war, 
which crippled his operations; but that statement only ep. 
hances, without dividing, the infamy of all concerned. Neithey 
the difficulties of his march to Detroit in the first instance. 
nor the want of naval cooperation on Lake Erie, excuipates 
him from the contempt of every unbiassed mind, The fact is, 
that the British general frightened him into guilt, by his greater 
daring and consummate military and diplomatic skill; which. 
in conflict with a spirit equal to his own, had produced widely 
different effects. Brock’s valor, his intellect, and his brilliant 
victories in his country’s service, deserve most truly that 
commanding monument to his memory which her gratitude 
erected over his remains on the iron shore of the Canadas. 
overlooking Niagara, and towering above its roar into the 
region of the clouds. 

Hull never retrieved his honor, although a pitying public 
sought to remove the stigma which was its shroud. His errors 
have been forgiven, but it was a bounty to pardon that for 
which there was no apology, and could be no atonement. 

During the fall and winter succeeding these events, another 
military actor appeared upon the same stage, whose deeds of 
prowess needed not the light of contrast such as illuminated 
them, to attract all eyes, and take their places on the brightest 
pages of our early history. We allude to that gentleman. 
who with the recommendation of fidelity and vigor in every 
station, has served the cause of the rising west so long and 
so differently at the various epochs of her civil and martial 
career, from his youth upwards, and now is called by those he 
defended and nurtured through many interesting crises, te 
reap his reward, and crown the fulness of his years and hon- 
ors in adorning the highest office of the republic, Genera! 
Winuam H. Harrison. He had previously achieved much in 
Wayne’s campaign, and after the death of that hero, while he 
was governor of Indiana, had signally distinguished himsel! 
by the repulse of Tecumseh, with the flower of his warriors, 
in several sanguinary engagements. Laurels were growing 
for him also on the margin ot the lakes, towards which, imme- 
diately after the last disaster occasioned by general Hull's 
fatal system of measures at Chicago, he took up his march. 
Under his more propitious fortune, success again revisited the 
American arms. By a series of original and admirable move- 
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ments, he swept the northern frontier of Ohio of the enemy, 
and restored security to the inhabitants. It is not proposed 
‘9 detail his operations south of the lakes, not because they 
ve not of the first importance in themselves, but for two 
ther sufficient reasons. They did not so materially influence 
‘he condition of Michigan, as those of which we have given 
hurried account; and also because the reader may find them 
at some length in previous numbers of this Magazine.* It 
was when the brilliant victory of commodore Perry, and the 
surrender of the British fleet on Lake Erie, had opened a 
communication to the Canada shore, that general Harrison 
was enabled to drive the Indians completely out of the north- 
west territory. With the battle of the Moravian towns its 
vanquillity returned, and an armistice with the Indians imme- 
diately following, made it permanent. General Harrison 
soon afterwards withdrew his army towards Niagara, and 
left general Cass in command at Detroit, having conterred 
upon the country he was called to defend a service, for which 
present praise should greet him, and for which posterity will 
certainly rise up and do him honor. 

The interruption of the civil government of Michigan, 
which happened when Hull was made prisoner, now ceased 
vy the appointment of general Cass, governor of the territory. 
ts institutions were forthwith reorganized, and the operation 
of the laws under him and his successor has been, till within 
avery recent period, perfectly harmonious. Having carried 
lorward its military history as far as the means at hand, and 
our inability to do the subject any justice would permit, we 
will accompany Mr. Biddle in his remarks upon its political 
changes, running rapidly from a comparatively early day, 
down to our times. 

The first French commandants exercised civil jurisdiction 
no doubt in forms quite summary, and most conveniently in- 
definite over their respective neighborhoods. Upon the sur- 
render of Detroit by Great Britain, whose unquiet position 
on the continent in the outset, made martial law supersede 
wore temperate equity, Michigan became a part of the north- 
west territory, which was then in what was called the first 
stages of government under the ordinance of 1787. In 1798, 
under the denomination of the county of Wayne, she assumed 
the second form of territorial government, and sent a represen- 
ative to the general assembly at Chillicothe; upon which oc- 
Cason, it is presumed, the right of suflrage, that badge of free- 
dom and order, was first exercised by her citizens. Indiana 
vas made a distinct territory embracing the country west of 


* See the numbers for February, March, and April. 
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the present state of Ohio in 1800; and two years after, by the 
act admitting the latter into the Uniori as a state, the penin- 
sula of Michigan was annexed to Indiana. In 1805, she was 
set off territorially by herself, and began her separate exis. 
tence, the congressional ordinance continuing to be the form 
of government, and remaining so without alteration till 1819, 
when an act was passed authorizing her to elect a delegate to 
congress. In 1818, when Illinois was made a member of the 
Union, all the United States’ land upon the north of that 
state, was annexed to Michigan. Down to 1823, the legisla- 
tive, as well as judicial powers of the governor and judges, 
were exercised pursuant to the law of 1787, but were then 
remodelec. A council was substituted for the late arrange- 
ment, composed of nine persons, to be selected by the pre- 
sident of the United States, out of eighteen chosen by the 
electors of the territory, and every taxable citizen was made 
eligible to office. At this period the term of a judge’s service 
was limited to four years; butin 1825, all other county officers 
were made elective, and executive appomtments subjected to 
the advice and consent of the legislative council. This body. 
since 1827, when the present form of government was intro- 
duced, has been chosen absolutely by the electors of the ter- 
ritory, and may pass any law not inconsistent with the ordi- 
nance of 1787, under the supervision of congress, and subject 
to the final veto of the executive of the territory. ‘The whole 
system is supported by the people of the United States. 
Michigan proper is a peninsula, lying between Lakes Huron 
and St. Clair on the east, and the one from which it takes its 
name on the west, in a conical shape, the base resting upon 
the states of Indiana and Ohio. Its length has been estimated 
at two hundred and eighty miles, and its average breadth at 
one hundred and fifty, the superficies being about forty thou- 
sand square miles, the area of our own state. The first sur- 
veys of public lands within its boundaries took place m 181! 
and 1817; and a portion was purchased at the governmen! 
sales by agriculturists the following year. Although long be- 
fore occupied as a settlement for traders and troops, as al 
American community founding its prosperity on the perme 
nent sources of its own industry, Michigan dates its omgw 
only so far back as 1818; since which time its improvemen! 
has been so respectable, that it looks up to the immediate dig- 
nity of admission into the Union. : 
Much is said by Mr. Biddle, and very sensibly, m relerence 
to the distribution of the unsold United States’ domain. - 
ali the dispositions possible to be made of it, he prefers ye 
recently presented in the senate by Mr, Clay, though the 
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success of his measure may be postponed, or perhaps sup- 
planted by some wretched party device, and never shed one 
of its many blessings upon the whole country, to whose inte- 
rest, as Well as glory, that statesman has always responded. 
Further back, however, than the present period, the legisla- 
ture of the United States on this subject, took a course which 
has been most liberal and advantageous in its operation, and 
which we reget our want of time to consider at any length. 
it was the original policy of the general government, upon 
the cession made to it by the several states, of their wild 
ands in the northwest, to survey them into large tracts of 
three thousands of acres, and sell them upon a very short 
credit. As the highest bidder became the purchaser, and 
there was no limitation as to price, had the system continued 
ong in exercise, combinations of speculators would have 
bought up empires for a song, and the actual settler, whose 
paramount claim was thus sacrificed by his country, would 
have been at the mercy of nonresident nabobs. Between the 
government and the proprietor under such circumstances, 
emigration must have been discouraged; the west still a wil- 
derness for the most part, if other councils had not in the very 
nour of peril and trial, asserted supremacy. The state of 
things which we have suggested, only maintained a brief ex- 
stence of four years; from the removal of British authority 
over Michigan in 1796, till 1800. In that year sprung up the 
newand beneficent project which has been a magician’s wand 
io ourselves of Ohio, and all our neighbors to the west, as 
well as north. The tracts m which land was sold by the 
United States, were reduced to a few hundred acres—not 
wore than a large farm in extent; a minimum price of two 
dollars the acre was fixed, just high enough to deter the dealer, 
ind reasonable enough for the actual resident; and then, as a 
chef @auvre, four years credit was granted to the purchaser. 
Every emigrant of good habits, was thereby enabled to buy, 
uo matter how poor he might be, with the certainty of meet- 
ing his engagements almost from the proceeds of the soil. 
To do this, moreover, compelled an observance of those vir- 
tues which flourish in the bosoms of all honest men. Industry, 
temperance, frugality, patience and punctuality, were thie 
lessons of this admirable and ennobling school, and they were 
hot only enforced upon the parent, but imbibed by the child; 
the master of the cabin, and all its inmates, removed by their 
solated position from every temptation to vice, were stinula- 
ed constantly in that path of earth, which alone leads to re- 
spectability and prosperity here, and to higher rewards here- 
alter. Its influence is destined to be felt for many coming 
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generations, though its immediate errand has been long since 
fulfilled throughout much of the country on whose welfare j: 
has acted. Let the descendant of those it blessed, be gratefu| 
to the ‘credit system;’ let the philosophic statesman keep the 
experience it has afforded forever before him, and the western, 
historian who is conscientious in the discharge of his whol; 
duty, record its agency in channeling a tide of prospectiv 
greatness throughout our broad realms, which future minds 
will compare with the greatness of other countries, as they 
do the majesty of the Mississippi to their meaner streams. |; 
shod the giant foot which has trampled down so many mon- 
archs of the wood, and strung the arm which tossed then 
from the ground they cumbered, into the flames. It made th 
solitude glad, and the wilderness to put forth the frequent and 
fruitful.bloom of harvest home. 

The enduring reputation for sagacity and patriotism, o 
which the system of land sales in the west is such conclusiv: 
testimony, belongs almost wholly to general Harrison, th 
war-worn and peace-honored veteran, who first rescued the 
domain by force from savages, which he again saved from « 
fate almost as degrading, when it was falling a helpless pres 
to the avarice of speculators.* In conjunction with the ap- 
propriations of land for literary and religious purposes, se- 
cured m every part of the northwestern territory by the 
ordinance for its government, Michigan has enjoyed the ben- 
efits of that system, and the names of Dane and Harrison 
will be remembered enthusiastically by her as well as us, 
while gratitude to great benefactors holds its proper rank 
among the virtues. Upon her future destiny the sidhienee ot 
those two patriots may be more important, than every thing 
beside, except the superintendence of Providence. It has been 
exerted for the best; it cannot be paralized or forgotten. 

Least we should fatigue the attention of our readers, we 
will not do more than allude to a few other matters connecte: 
with our examination of the book, of whose contents we have 
endeavored to present them some detail. We must omit 
altogether that part of our plan in which we proposed to 
glance at the present question of boundary, which is impend- 
ing, between Ohio and the territory, and which, much as has 
been said and written upon the subject, seems to us capable 
of much greater elucidation than it has received. Mr. Biddle. 
in his discourse before the society, takes occasion to remark, 
that Mr. Secretary Cass has made a statement of the case 

* The Magazine for February last, in a sketch of general Harrison’s life, 


gives a full account of his instrumentality in constructing the land system @ 
at stood for twenty years. 
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which destroys all shadow of our title, and stylez the latte: 
nothing more or less than a pretension. In the present belli- 
gerent attitude of the parties to the controversy, it were 
worse than useless to write a partial argument on either side. 
or we should have extended the scope of this article to some 
suggestions in the premises, which would be very imperfectly 
met by such reasoning as Mr. Biddle has thought best to treat 
the question. Yet we must take leave of the gentleman, not 
only in good feeling, but respectfully; for in another, and per- 
haps more suitable place, he has prepared an appeal to the 
citizens of the United States upon it, which is able, temperate, 
and manly, doing credit to the body whose sentiments it 
uttered, and honor to its author. To whatever arbitrament 
the difficulty may come, we hope that no permanent disatlec- 
tion will be left in the breasts of the unsuccessful or the vic- 
torious, but that a calm of cordiality authorizing the commu- 
nion of friendship, and a reciprocation of fraternal kindness, 
will clear up the present overcast horizon. 

The geological information, and the facts in relation to the 
natural history of the territory, and in refutation of a theory 
of tides on the lakes, embraced by the appendix to the dis- 
courses delivered before the society, are quite instructive. 

In conclusion, we must observe, that close attention te the 
whole work, has elevated our estimate of the talent collected 
i the society which it represents. We had heard of its ex- 
istence, through the medium of the first in the series of able 
discourses which the volume contains, and are happy to say 
that its successors are worthy of its companionship. Let the 
original design of the association be completed as we have 
indicated in another part of this paper, and it will give us 
pleasure to repeat our acknowledgments to the usefulness 
and public spirit of the centributor, lamenting at the same 
time, that the stern justice of history cannot consent to a sup- 
pression to the sinister events which have transpired within 
afew months on a very delicate subject, and which may 
tush forward to the catastrophe of dismay, havoc and blood. 
involving our brethren of Michigan and their brethren ot 
Ohio, in calamity and shame. 
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COLTON’S FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
Four Years in Great Brirarn, 1831-1835. By Carvin Coxron. 


We have long entertained the opinion that a book of tray- 
els in England, written by an unprejudiced and philosophical 
American, who had opportunities of taking a large survey of 
the political, religious, and social condition of that country, 
would be an inestimable contribution to our treasures in this 
department of literature. We have heard many liberal and 
intelligent Britons say that such a work would be a most accep- 
table present to inquiring and reflecting men among themselves, 
And when we consider the many purposes it might be made 
subservient to, how much might be done towards burying for- 
ever old animosities, removing prejudices, and erroneous im- 
pressions on both sides, trampling in the dust the plausibilities 
of those who are endeavoring to keep alive feelings of hostility 
or distrust, and establishing a good understanding between the 
two nations on the only sure foundation, mutual respect and 
regard, we earnestly wish that some one of our enlightened 
and patriotic statesmen could be induced to undertake the task. 

Numerous volumes have, it is true, been put forth of late, 
purporting to give accounts of men, things, and manners in 
the mother country. But we hazard nothing in saying that 
no book of this description has yet appeared, which is what 
it ought to be. Several of our leading political and literary 
newspapers also have correspondents traveling, or making a 
temporary residence, in Great Britain, who furnish, at regular 
intervals, notices of scenes, manners, and customs. Some o! 
these writers are distinguished for a spirited and engaging style. 
and high powers in graphic delineation; and their letters are 
among the most amusing publications we have, about foreign 
countries. But they are, for the most part, only amusing— 
very good after dinner or drawing-room reading—and nothing 
more. Neither the writing nor reading of them ought to be 
ranked among the serious occupations of people of sense. 
They are generally made up of light sketches of natural scene- 
ry, and oll-hand comments uponworks of art, the habitudes 
and ways of life of particular classes, and do not even pretend 
to touch those more important matters respecting the political 
and social state of the countries they describe, which, notwith- 
standing, every man in them who is worth any thing, or ac- 
customed to reflect at all, is in reality thinking about. Even 
in regard to those things, whicn they undertake to report upon, 
these ‘Sketches,’ ‘Virst Impressions,’ é&c. are exceedingly supe! 
ficial, as our readers will perceive they must almost necessarily 
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be, since they are chiefly written by young men just entering 
upon lite, without experience and without know ledge. Some 
of these tvroes have seen scarcely anything of their own coun- 
try, and can therefore institute no comparisons between what 
they see abroad, and what exists athome. ‘They can make no 
reference, in the notes they set down, to the |: ind they are to 
spend their lives in; and without this reference, foreign travel 
can be of little use either to themselves or those for whom the Vy 
write. Most of themalso, being connected with the press, have 
no motives In examining foreign countries, beyond pick- 

ing up materials for spirited and entertaiming articles; and 
moreover, having no other means of support “than what the 
newspaper affords them, they must get over the ground as 
cheaply, that is, as rapidly as possible. A hurried wl: ince at 
the surface of things is all they can afford to take. Yet such 
partial and imperfect glimpses of the old world are frequently 

referred to, as if they really revealed much which the caretul 
inquirer after truth would be satisfied with, or upon which the 
moralist or politician would condescend to found an argument. 

A few months ago, we saw a paragraph in one of the pub- 
lic prmts, announcing that the talented editor of an eastern 
paper was about to embark for Europe, and intended to spend 
a year m visiting Great Britain and Ireland, rage the principal 
parts of the continent—F rance, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia. ‘And,’ said the encomiastic writer ‘we may expect 
to receive from him accurate and graphic views of these coun- 
tries, their governments, politic Ss, scenery, manners, and cus- 
toms.” All this ina single year! Our country men laughed at 
the famous lieutenant who, i in 1828, spent about forty days in 
making a sort of scamper through the principal towns on om 
Atlantic coast, went home to England, and published a work 
onmen and things in America. It isa pity to see any amongst 
ourselves acting so much like this silly young officer. ‘To all 
such we would apply the remark which was addressed by a 
celebrated English woman to the count Mirabeau: ‘You, sir, 
have only seen the country, running and galloping along, as 
dogs when lapping up the water of the Nile.’ 

When we perceived upon the title page of the work betore 
us the words, ‘Four years in Great Britain,’ we thought there 
Was a chance of finding here something that might go towards 
supplying the deficiency which we have hinted at. But we 
inust contess we haye been sorely disappointed. Mr. Colton’s 
volumes are not more instructive, or valuable in any respect, 
than the epistolary compositions which are palmed upon us 
weekly smonthly, and quarterly, (so that every period is marked 
by its own peculiar visitation) as faithful pictures of foreign 
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countries. Some of his pages are beautifully written, and 
throughout there is a good deal of cleverness; and so long as 
he confines himself to the surface of things, there is little our 
critical craft can discover to object to. But our author is bit. 
ten with the ambition of showing off as a political philosopher, 
and no sooner does he leave the shore, and get out to sea, than 
he appears to be without chart or compass to direct him. In at- 
tempting to discuss the great questions of public policy which 
are now agitating the British empire, he exhibits such a want 
of comprehensiveness and depth, as is quite unpardonable in 
a man who, without being called upon, assumes to lecture the 
enlightened people of America on these important matters, 
The information he gives regarding these, and many other 
things, is chiefly secondhand; and indeed the bulk of the 
knowledge which can be derived from him, may be much more 
pleasantly drawn from Bulwer’s ‘England and the English, 
and those classical publications, entitled ‘Itineraries,’ ‘Travel- 
ers’ Guides,’ ‘Pictures of London,’ &c. &c. 

Although he spent four years in the British Islands, he seems 
to have had few opportunities of extensive or varied observa- 
tion, and to have mingled almost exclusively with a particular 
class of ultra whigs and dissenters. ‘The consequence is, he 
frequently manifests a spirit most strongly and harshly biassed 
against certain men and measures by the persons with whom 
he associated. And his views and arguments instead of being 
those of an impartial and philosophical American, are, in reality, 
the views and arguments of English partisan politicians and 
English partisan divines. 

Of national manners we have very few notices; for as Mr. 
Colton plumes himself upon not being one of those umworthy 
Americans, who have been ‘dined and toasted out of their char- 
acter, while in England,’ so likewise he appears to know very 
little of society there in any of its aspects. In a work of such 
pretensions as the present, we might reasonably look for some 
sound and accurate information about the condition, the habits 
of thought and feeling, the plans, the prospects, the aspira- 
tions of those large masses of working men, who have recently 
awakened from the sleep of ages, and by their independent 
spirit, and still more by their discipline and organization, are 
exercising so tremendous an influence in that country. But m 
regard to them he says nothing that is either striking or mm- 
portant, while the old stories about the manners and morals 0! 
the aristocracy, their profligacy, arrogance, fondness for dogs 
and horses, &c. &c.—all of which by the way are much better 
told in a score of novels we could mention—are wy upon 
with tiresome iteration. And then we have no less than 
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twenty-five pages taken up witha description of the King’s 
levee and the Queen’s drawing-room—tor, with all ourauthor’s 


contempt for those who have been dined and toasted out of 


their nationality, he seems himself to have been mightily 
tickled by his occasional admission to the soc iety of lords and 
ladies. He far outstrips Mr. Ex-ambassador Rush, in the 
articularity and expansion of detail, with which he describes 
all the fine things he saw at the palace of St. James’s. In 
doing this, he not only wearies us with the repetition of a tale 
that has been told a hundred times, but convicts himself of a 
ridiculous fondness for pomp and pageantry, and gilded bau- 
bles, which we trust the greater portion of his readers will 
care nothing about. He dwells with evident high enjoyment 
on the circumstance that he ‘stood opposite the king for about 
‘en minutes! Then see how he, who boasts that he is not un- 
Americanized, treasures up the rich pearls of thought and 
language that dropped from the royal lips. We assure our 
readers, Mr. Calvin Colton did write, and cause to be printed 
and published, the following: ‘The duchess of Richmond 
came between me and the king, and talked with him freely.’ 
‘Poor fellow,’ said the king to the duchess, ‘1 am told he 

was very miserable. I was extremely sorry not to see him.’ 

‘And are you in town? said the king, &c. to the duchess.’ 

If the writer of the following paragraph met with many of 
our countrymen, who resembled the reporter of the above 
kingly conversation, we do not wonder at the conclusions to 
which he has come. We take it from a recent British journal, 
where it appears as a communication from a correspondent 
at present in the United States. ‘In spite of democracy, the 
Americans are tickled with names to an extent that truly 
astonishes me. Every tenth man I meet has some title or 
other—judge, general, colonel, major, or captain. All the 
country girls have half a dozen mellifluous and romantic 
names; and their hopeful brothers flourish away with such 
appellations as Leonidas, Hampden, Wallace, &c. Mr. ¢ 
M—— was at Washington last winter. What a sensation he 
produced! His plain Mr. was uniformly sunk. It was 
the son of lord Dunmore—of the earl of Dunmore, whoim the 
lady of the house was to show off to you. It was the earl’s 
son who rode, waltzed, and talked so well. Of the fondness 
lor titles and high- sounding names, twenty-four hours’ experi- 
ence in this country could hi udly fail to furnish you with 
humerous examples.’ 

Mr. Colton embarked for Liverpool in the beginning of August, 
1831,on board one of the noble packets which run between ‘that 
port and New York. He had what we consider the good for. 
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tune to be under the charge of captain Holdredge, to whose 
kindness, good temper, and professional skill,he pays a merited 
compliment, and of whose sympathy with his ship, he tells 
the following characteristic anecdote. ‘Well captain, said I, 
one pleasant day, as he sat in a chair on the quarterdeck, and 
was apparently absorbed in watching the steady and majestic 
careering of his vessel, before a fine breeze, ¢a penny for your 
thoughts’—‘She all but talks,’ said he; ‘she does every thing | 
bid her.’ - 

One of the foibles of our author is, that he fills his pages 
rather too frequently with large extracts from other works, 
which are perhaps familiar to the majority of his readers, and 
certainly within their reach, if they wish to refer to them. 
There are also too many hackneyed quotations—thus, in the 
very first chapter, one of the few incidents of the voyage, the 
discovery of a beautiful seal of a letter, gives occasion to 
introduce those very novel lines, 


‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene,’ &c. 


Again; the boy who had been sent aloft to keep a look out, 
falls asleep on the main-topsail yard, and of course we must 
hear again the passage of the bard of Avon, beginning, 


‘Sleep! gentle sleep! 
Wilt thou upon a high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes,’ &c. 

He arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, and went to hear Dr. 
Raffles preach, whom he justly describes as one of the ablest 
and most eloquent divines in England. Tis account of the 
general appearance of English towns is just, though not re- 
markably new or striking. He spent two days in Liverpool, 
and then went to Manchester by the famous rail-road,on which 
he met with an accident that was very near being fatal—but 
he was happily preserved. We have next a long chapter of 
groans over the tricks and impositions of the agents and con- 
tractors of public conveyances. and the exorbitant demands 
upon his purse by coachmen, and guards, and the servants 
at inns and hotels. ‘These frequent calls for money were 
great causes of tribulation to our author, as they are to every 
person who travels in the little island; but the method he 
seems to have taken, in order to get rid of the importunities 
of the porters, was capital—he did not understand them! 
Our friend appears to have been what is colloquially called 
green, but we can scarcely imagine that he was so ignorant 
as not to know what these poor fellows would be at. His own 
account Is amusing. 

‘Instantly as we arrived, a mob of porters presented them- 
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selves, touching their hats, with—* A coach, sir?”—*a coach, 
sir?” “Yes.” “Any luggage, sir?” “Yes, here it is.” Imme- 
diately my self and friend, with our several articles of luggage, 
were stowed away in a hackney coach, by as m: iny hi ands as 
could find a hold at both ends ef each portmanteau, of the 
umbrellas, great coats, traveling desks, &c. &c., for, still pas- 
sive, We QT atefully accepted of any and all assistance that was 
ofiered, imagining that the abundance of it was kindly owing 
to the sympathy - felt in our misfortunes. (!) Well, being in 
the coach, and having given directions LS OB to drive. ‘and 
nota little impatient for the least unnec essary delay, it seem- 
ed to us rather unaccountable that all remained at a stand. 
and this half score of kind hands who had helped us, and 
whom we had already thanked, (!) standing without, gazing 
at us through the window, lifting their hands to their heads, 
bowing, &c. &c. Indeed these attentions seemed very extra- 
ordmary. * * * JT put my head out and bid the coachman 
“drive on.”’ I had not yet learned to say, “all right!” Still 
he waited. I then bid hin authoritatively—“ drive on!” Still 
we found ourselves the subjects of a shower of these kind and 
congratulatory offices. As the coach drove off, they followed 
us at either side, and seemed unwilling to give us their last 
blessing, as long as they could keep pace with us. 

Of the English stage couch system, Mr. Colton speaks with 
high praise. ‘Too much commendation cannot be bestowed 
upon it. It is perfeet—the impositions of the agents always 
excepted.’ He says, 1 have traveled in all seasons of the 
year, and have never yet been interrupted, or experienced 
any inconvenience from the badness of the roads. J must 
also in justice add, that | have never suflered the want of any 
needful comfort at an inn. Itis true,my routes have been on 
the great thoroughiares of the country. My opinion is, that 
inno part of the world are the benefits of civilization, for fa- 
cility and comfort in traveling, so apparent as m Kngland. 
As to personal security, one never thinks of danger by day or 
night, except from a possible accident to a ceach.’ 

We find all our countrymen equally delighted by the mode 
of journeying in Great Britain—borne over smooth roads, in 
elegant vehic les, by well conditioned and beautiful horses. 
And they are always thrown into greater raptures if they 
have known what traveling is in France and Italy, where 
there are a thousand inconveniences they will never find in 
America. ‘The testimony our author bears on the subject of 
personal security is worthy of great credit; for he has a most 
extraordinary endowment of caution, and frequently manifests 
tin a way that is quite laughable. For instance, while cross- 
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ing Waterloo bridge, in London, once, late at night,a man sud- 
denly appears and implores his assistance. He immediately 
‘feels a horror at the idea of a close brush.’ The man, how- 
ever, as suddenly withdrew—to the ineffable satisfaction of 
Mr. Calvin Colton, who, ‘still apprehending the advance of 
the fellow upon him in rear, turned his head over his shoul- 
der, and saw the secret of his deliverance.’ Two men were 
fast coming towards him. Our author clears the bridge most 
expeditiously, and finding himself safe in the Strand, ‘feels the 
perspiration trickling down his whole frame.’ (!!) Again; on 
a cloudy morning, before a beam of day had appeared, he left 
his lodgings to go to the coach office. He was bundled up in 
his cloak, with his bag in one hand, and umbrella in the other. 
He says—‘ Thus disabled for either flight or resistance, I ap- 
proached a corner—and to my horror, a man (!) stood at the 
very point, facing me, and awaiting my approach.’ This awful 
apparition turned out to be a poLickman, who seeing our friend 
halt, and tremble from head to foot with dismay, began very 
naturally to suspect him. He eyed him most intently. Then 
‘felt after his bundle’-—* What have you got under your arm 
here?’ and would probably have put him in quod for a few 
hours, but fortunately the coach drew up at this moment, and 
‘the Charley’ was satisfied, that his only crime was timidity. 
Several other instances occur. We wonder the man takes so 
much pains to proclaim himself deficient in courage. He goes 
to see the Thames Tunnel, and after paying for admission, 
hesitates to enter, because in answer to his anxious inquiries, 
the keeper tells him that éwo men had already gone down! 
And then he is nearly frightened to death by hearing whispers 
in the tunnel. After these specimens, we doubt not our read- 
ers will be satisfied that his evidence, as to the English stage- 
coach system being highly conducive to personal safety, is 
entitled to the greatest credit. 

Mr. Colton points out as the best approach to London that 
through Knights-bridge by Hyde Park corner. It is certainly 
a fine one, and his account of the various objects that come 
upon the spectator, when entering by this road, is a favorable 
example of his powers of description. We have only one ob 
jection to make to it. In taking notice of the celebrated col- 
lossal statue of Achilles in Hyde Park, inscribed to the Duke 
of Wellington by his countrywomen, he has made an insinua- 
tion against the decorum of English women for causing a naked 
statue to be erected. Now, there is nothing at all about this 
immense work of art, that can offend the most delicate taste. 
The remark only indicates a grossness of imagination in the 
person who makes it, and certainly can add nothing to his dig- 
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nity, and consideration among the fair portion of his readers. 
With this exception, we think our readers will be gratified by 
the chapter referred to—although, in our opinion, the only en- 
trance worthy of that great metropolis 1s by the Thames. 

But if a stranger wishes to see London’s varieties in a com- 
parativ ely small compass, and at a single glance, let him take 
his stand at Charmg Cross. Nowhere can he presented a 
more brilliant, liv ely, and diversified spectacle. Crowds of 
busy people pouring in from the Strand, in a nev er-ending 
stream, on one side—on the other the more fashionable herds 
emerging by Regent street, and Pall Mall, from the purlieus of 
high life at the west end—the rattling and rumbling of stage- 
coaches and wagons, omnibuses and cabs, with the ‘loud cries 
of the drivers calling upon their customers to come in—the 
whirl and dashing ot vehicles of all sor ts, bearing the high-born 
and wealthy—carriages and four with out- riders—the coach- 
men in wigs and cocked hats—the footmen with canes and 
bouquets.—The stir—the bustle——-the excitation of the scene 
must be witnessed in order to be appreciated. 

We do not know that the superior civilization of London is 
more strikingly illustrated in anything, than the reduced ex- 
penses of livi ng well, and the number and excellent accom- 
mnodations of the coffee-rooms and dining houses, adapted to 
the tastes, and general circumstances of all ranks. Our author 
gives a description of them, which we commend to the reader. 

The waiter at these places is the only being with whom 
youhave todo. He is a personage entirely sui generis. His 
like is not to be found on this side of the Atlantic. Nor shall 
we ever seehim here. ‘The fellows who attend upon us affect 
acharacter beyond the waiter. ‘They are spoiled by our in- 
stitutions. Many persons who will read this article have never 
seen a thorough waiter, and may be interested in a sketch of 
him. Hereis one. It is not by ‘Mr. Colton. 

‘The waiter has no idea out of the sphere of his duty and 

the business; yet he is not narrow minded neither. He sees 
ioomuch variety of character for that, and has to exercise too 
much consideration for the ‘drunken gentlemen.’ But his 
world is the tavern, and all mankind only its visiters. His fe- 
male sex are the maid servants and his young mistress or the 
widow. If heis ambitious, he aspires to marry one of the lat- 
ier; if otherwise, and Molly is prudent, he does not know but 
he may carry her off, some day, to be mistress of the Golden 
Lion at Clinksford, where he will ‘show off’ in the eyes of Betty 
Laxon, who refused him. He has no feeling of noise, but as 
ihe sound of dining; nor of silence, but as a thing before din- 
here Even a loat with him is h: urdly a loaf, it is so many 
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‘breads.’ His longest speech is the making out of a bill viva 
voce.—*T wo beefs—one potatoes—three ales—two wines— 
six and two pence—’ which he does with an indifferent celerity, 
amusing to new-comers, who have been relishing their fare. 
and not considering it as a mere set of items. He attributes 
all virtues to al! men, provided they are civil and liberal: and of 
the existence of some vices he has no notion. Gluttony, for 
instance, with him, looks very like a virtue. He sees in it 
only so many more ‘beefs’ and a generous scorn of the bill. 
As to wine or any other liquor, it is out of your power to 
astonish him with the quantity you call for. His ‘yes sir, is as 
swift, indifferent, and official at the fifth bottle as at the first. 
Reform, and other public events he looks upon only as things 
in a newspaper, and the newspaper as a thing taken in at 
taverns for gentlemen to read. He unites swiftness with 
caution, does not waste his breath in immediate answers to 
calls, and knows how, witha slight turn of his face and eleva- 
tion of voice, to pitch his ‘coming sir,’ into any corner of the 
room. If you told him that in Shakspeare’s time, waiters said 
‘Anon, anon sir;’ he would be astonished at the repetition of 
the same word in one answer, and at the use of three words in- 
stead of two; and he would justly infer that London could not 
have been so large nor the dining houses so busy in those days. 
He would drop one of the two syllables of his ‘yes, sir,’ if he 
could; but civility and business will not allow it; and there- 
fore he runs them together in the swift sufficiency of his ‘yez 
zr.’ 

Thomas! 

Y ez zir. 

Is my steak coming? 

Yez zir. 

And the pint of port? 

Yez zir. 

You'll not forget the postman? 

Yez zir. 
For in the habit of his acquiescence, Thomas not seldom says 
‘Yes sir, for ‘No sir, the habit itself rendering him intelligible. 
His morning dress is a waistcoat or jacket; his coat is for al 
ternoon. He carries a napkin under his arm, and a cork- 
screw in his pocket; nor can he help feeling a satisfaction at 
the noise he makes in drawingacork. In his right waistcoat 
pocket is a snufFbox with which he supplies gentlemen late at 
night, when they are in desperate want of another fillip to 
their sensations, after the ‘devil’ and toasted cheese. At par- 
ticularly required, he will laugh at a joke at that time of night, 
justly thinking that gentlemen towards one in the morning 
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‘will be facetious.’ He is of opinion, it is in human nature, to 
be a little fresh at that period, and to want to be put into a 
coach. 

To see him dine, somehow, hardly seems natural. And he 
appears to do it as if he had no right. You catch him in a 
corner, huddled apart,—* Thomas dining! instead of serv ing a 
dinner. Once a year (for he has few holidays) a couple” of 
pedestrians meet him on a Sunday in the fields, and can- 
conceive for the life of them who it is; until the start- 
ling recollection occurs—‘Good Lord! ’tis the waiter at the 
Grogram!"” 

Mr. Colton was very much impressed with the grandeur of 
Westminster Abbey. No Englishman can contemplate this 
sacred structure, containing the remains of so many of the 
most illustrious of his ¢ ountry men, and the monuments which 
record their great deeds and the dates of their dissolution, 
Without the deepest emotions. Very few Americans, we im- 
agine, CaN visit it without experiencing sensations equally 
strong—perhaps much stronger. For we go from a country 
possessing few records or recollections of the past, to a spot 
teeming with memorials of our British ancestry, and of those 
periods of history, which were illustrated by their achieve- 
ments and are forever associated with their names. 

The cathedrals and castles are the most striking objects to 
an American in England. The great works of art and_ sci- 
ence, the innumerable elegancies and embellishments of life, 
ie sees and enjoys athome. But we have no edifices in which 
the spirit of antiquity is enshrined—no mouldering ruins telling 
ofthe battle and the siege—-none of those imposing and gigantic 
abries with which the piety of the Catholics covered Europe. 
ur first visit to Westminster Abbey was made on a Sunday, 
aud we well remember our feelings as we entered by Poets’ 
Corner, and proceeded into the aisle. Beneath lay the dust 
Spencer, Dryden, and Prior, and around were ‘their mon- 
uments and those of many other bards, who 


‘On the steady breeze of honor sail 
In long procession, calm and beautiful.’ 


We were never more deeply touched than upon this occasion, 
with the solemnity and grandeur of the Episcopal church ser- 
vice; and the strains of sacred music resounding through the 
ong aisles had an effect upon our imagination never to be 
lorgotten, We afterwards spent sev eral hours in the ch: apels, 
of which there are eight or nine, and in the cloisters, among 
the numerous tombs and monuments. With what a pathetic 
and powerful eloquence do those cold stones address the heart! 


There are the remains of the great in arms and arts, and be- 
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side them, only a few years afterwards, have been laid the 
relics of the very persons, whose affection and gratitude 
raised the stone and inscribed the eulogy. How vain, how 
illusory, how truly ‘the shadow of the shade’ is human life! 
The fond memory which will be cherished of us by our friends 
cannot long survive our dissolution. ‘The heart in which our 
image is engraven, is, like the object of which it retains the 
features,—perishable clay!’ 

Next to the cathedrals, perhaps not surpassed by them, in 
point of interest to the majority of educated Americans, are 
the houses of Parliament, and courts of law at Westminster. 
We shall describe them as they existed previous to the late 
fire. They occupied the site of the old palace of Westmin- 
ster, which was built in the time of Edward the Confessor, 
Some parts of these buildings were far from being deficient in 
architectural merit, but they bore marks of having been erec- 
ted at different periods, and their general character was great 
heaviness and want of uniformity. What is called distinct- 
ively Westminster Hall, is a room of immense size and admi- 
rable proportions, originally built by William Rufus, and 
intended as the banqueting-room of royalty. The most re- 
markable thing about it is the roof, which is really magnificent, 
made of chestnut wood, of a fine old gothic construction. 
The main entrance possesses unequalled grandeur,—opening 
from a recessed arch-way, on each side of which are towers 
superbly sculptured, and adorned with niches capable of con- 
taining full sized statues. Formerly the courts of Chancery, 
Exchequer, Kings Bench, and Common Pleas, held their sit- 
tings in different compartments of this hall; but they now 
occupy arange of new buildings contiguous to and communi 
cating with it, which though in themselves not devoid of ele- 
gance, possess no sort of harmony with the venerable struc- 
ture, beside which they have been stuck up. It is difficult to 
describe the sensations with which an American lawyer en- 
ters Westminster Hall for the first time. His thoughts are o’ 
the past—the mighty dead—and his feelings the reverentia. 
feelings of a pilgrim. ‘The place cannot fail to be associated 
in his mind with the names of Hardwicke, Somers, Manslieid. 
and other great men, whose talents and learning, and incred- 
ible exertions, conferred the highest lustre upon their pro- 
fession. How many of the elaborate opinions, the skiltu! 
debates, 

‘The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit,’ 
upen which he has meditated in solitude and silence, were 
pronounced, and discussed within these walls! Here occurre¢ 
those affecting incidents—here were exhibited those touching 
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displays of impassioned feeling—and those scenes of irresisti- 
ble humor, the records of which have frequently refreshed and 
animated the mind of the student amidst severe and exhaust- 
ing toils, with the vivid pictures they present of the life, man- 
ners, and habits of the times to which they refer. 

From the centre of Westminster-hall, a flight of low, 
mean-looking steps led to a gloomy passage, whence, after a 
dozen of turnings and twistings, you might emerge at last 
into a lobby opposite the room in which the commons of 
Great Britain assembled. This was formerly, as is well known, 
the chapel of St. Stephen, but, after the reformation, was used 
asa legislative hall. If we may judge froma part of a cloister 
below the lobbies, and some other remains, this chapel must 
have possessed extraordinary richness and beauty; but the 

alterations which had been made to adapt it to the uses of the 
commons, left scarcely a trace of what it once was. Some 
vears ago, When considerable change was made in the inte- 
rior, many of the old decorations were discovered in a state 
of perfect. preservation, consisting chiefly of paintings, in a 
line style, of sacred subjects, such as the Roman Catholic reli- 
yion is accustoined to address to the Imaginations of its vota- 
ries. All these remains of ancient art and piety were, at the 
time we visited parliament, eflectually concealed by demure- 
ooking brown wainscoat, with which the whole of the inte- 
rior was lined. ‘The appearance of the house altogether was 
humble to meanness—oblong in form, lighted by three dis- 
nally-ugly windows, with a roof so low as almost to press 
upon the heads of the people in the gallery, which was itself 
confined, and supported by thin pillars of plain iron, with 
small brass capitals. Altogether devoid of dignity or beauty, 
ithad not even convenience to recommend it, for it did not 
afford accommodation for three-fourths of the members, even 
when the gallery was called into requisition; and was so badly 
Ve ntilated, that many were V wont to compli un of a long sitting 
being seriously detrimental to health. The greatest ingenuity 

could scar cely contrive a more disagreeable style of seats, 
han of those which the members occupied—benches covered 
with hard leather cushions, and having short straight backs. 
these were arranged so as to leave several small passages, 
ind an area in the centre. At the end opposite the entrance 
stood the speaker’s chair, of mahogany, having no ornament 
of any kind, ex <cept the gilding of the royal arms, with which 
it was surmounted. Below, i in the eon of the area, was the 
clerks table, at which sat two figures, having that imposing 
{ppearance which black silk gowns, and masses of powdered 
horsehair can bestow. ‘The benches on the right of the spea- 
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ker, are occupied by those who give a general support to the 
measures of the administration. The ministers themselves, 
and their more influential adherents, sit on the bench nearest 
the floor, which is called the Treasury Bench. The opposition 
sit on the left hand, their leaders also on the front bench, di- 
rectly opposite to the ministers. The speaker is a very ma- 
jestic personage. He enters the house at each sitting, in 
great state—arrayed in a richly embroidered silk gown, and 
full-bottomed wig—preceded by an officer carrying the mace, 
and followed by a train-bearer. When he enters the lobby, 
where there are usually many persons waiting for orders of 
admission and on other business, one of the door-keepers an- 
nounces him by calling out im a loud voice, *Mr. Speaker!’ 
and immediately afterwards exclaims, ‘Gentlemen, take off 
your hats!’ Of course every chapeau is doffed instantly. The 
members receive him, standing and uncovered, and he returns 
their courtesy by bowing towards both sides of the house. 
As soon as he takes the chair, the folding doors, which were 
thrown open at his approach, are closed; the door-keeper cries 
out, *Mr. Speaker is in the chair,’ and rings a small bell for 
the purpose of announcing that event to the members who 
may be lounging in the lobbies, coffee, and dining, and smok- 
ing rooms, in other parts of the building. Forty members 
form a quorum; and if that number is present, business is im- 
mediately commenced. Formerly the house sat in the eve- 
ning only; but for the last five years, they have been accus- 
tomed to assemble at twelve o’clock—sit till three—then have 
a recess till five—and after that, remain in deliberation to a 
very late hour. The object of this new arrangement was to 
set apart the whole three hours of the morning for the pre- 
sentation of petitions, and such short explanations and discus- 
sions, as might naturally grow out of them; and thus to leave 
the whole of the evening clear for debates on such motions 
as might be submitted, and for the prosecution of measures 
which had already been sanctioned by some action of the 
house, and were advancing to a final passage. ‘This plan. 
however, has not been successful. And for our own part. 
we are convinced by what we have seen in both houses o! 
congress, and of parliament, it is altogether vain to expect 
that any addition to the time of sitting will expedite the pro- 
gress of public business. Its only effect is to make the mem- 
bers prolong their speeches. Those who only talked sense 
before, begin to talk metaphor. Whoever has been in the 
habit of attending any of our legislatures, knows very well 
that the more time there is, the greater is the number of talk- 
ers. And the evil must go on increasing—every speaker on 
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one side callmg up one, and sometimes two or three on the 
opposite side. Just so in the house of commons. A oe 
petition sometimes gives rise to a debate that occupies exclu- 
sively the whole of three mornings. We have known such a 
ease, and another which produced a discussion, occupying the 
whole of two mornings. What was worse—both debates 
terminated without the submission of any proposition growing 
out of them—the petitions having been laid on the table, there 
to sleep forever. It is calculated, that not less than fifteen or 
twenty petitions arrive in London every day; and there is as 
little chance of presenting them now as ever there was. 

Here, by the way, we may remark, that it is sheer nonsense 


io ascribe the prolixity, in which so many of the speakers in 


congress indulge, to any national characteristics. Foreigners 
have frequently noticed the declamatory and verbose style of 
eloquence prevalent in our legislatures, and some have set 
down a love of speechifying, as one of the peculiarities of 
Americans. Now the fact is, these long speeches only prove 
that our legislators have time enough and to spare. Go into 
the supreme court, or into any other court, when there is a 
pressure of business,and despatch is required—or even into the 
halls of congress at such times, and you hear little or none of 
this pseudo-oratory—this talking for mere talking’s sake. The 
very men who are most distinguished for their powers of dif- 
lusion, will, on such occasions, employ only the most technical, 
authoritative, and direct modes of address. We would not 
be understood to say, that the superior chasteness and con- 
densation of the speaking before the supreme court, are owing 
entirely to the necessity imposed upon the judges and coun- 
sel to be economical in point of time; for there are other 
causes—sutliciently obvious. But we believe, that wherever 
itis usual to indulge in pathetic and imaginative addresses of 
unecessary length, there is abundant leisure for that sort of 
entertainment. And if each session of congress was twice as 
ong as it is, there would always be speakers enough to con- 
sume the whole time, It is remarkable, there isa greater num- 
ver of regular debaters in parliament, and the style of dis- 
cussion is more dilluse, now, that the practice of morning 
‘ittings has been adopted, than before. 

Even now, however, there is a vast diflerence in both these 
espects, between the American and British legislatures. In 
the house of commons, those men only are heard, who can 
tommand respect, who are supporters of ministers, or who 
iave a party sufficiently large and influential to back them 
‘lectually. Their system, though well adapted to accelerate 
“ie performance of business, is so unfavorable to the inde- 
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pendent expression of individual opinion, and so repugnant to 
our notions of the just weight of each representative, that jt 
could not be introduced into congress. They have a summary 
mode of putting down an obnoxious aspirant to their atten- 
tion, which consists in the employment of such a mixture of 
groans, ‘bah’s,’ ‘oh! oh’s!’ and other noises, as is perfectly 
astounding to an American accustomed only to the compara- 
tive quiet and decorum of our legislatures. Crowing like a 
cock is the latest improvement on the methods of expressing 
ironical applause, in the reformed parliament. During one of 
our earliest visits, the following scene occurred. An eminent 
tory member from Ireland was making a set speech. He had 
been permitted to proceed for some time, without much 

ositive interruption. ‘The members only did not seem to 
howeh to him; but sat talking and laughing with each other, 
and with the speaker himself—some of them lying at full 
length along the benches, and conversing in a loud tone, as if 
they were at their clubs. By-and-by, a party of the more 
youthful members came in, and clustered around the bar. 
They had the look of men fresh from the dinner table. From 
their conversation it appeared, they were on their way to the 
opera, and had just dropped in, en passant, to see what was 
going on. ‘They had not been many minutes in the house, 
before we heard one of them say, ‘Shaw’s d prosy,’ which 
was responded to by an affirmative ¢ bah!’ from his neighbor; 
and this again was followed by a cry of, ‘question! from the 
whole circle. ‘This manceuvre immediately called out a vol- 
ley of indignant ‘hear! hear’s! from the friends of Mr. Shaw, 
which was promptly returned by louder cries of ‘ question,’ 
from the young roysters who first manifested impatience. 
Now came the tug of war. ‘ Hear! hear! roared the few sup- 
porters of the Irish member. ‘Bah! bah!’ *Oh! oh!’ ¢Ques- 
tion! question!’ burst from every other quarter. ‘The voice 
of the speaker was heard occasionally above the deafening din 
pronouncing * order! order!’ which, after several repetitions, 
procured a brief suspension of hostilities. Mr. Shaw proceed- 
ed—he attacked some of O’Connel’s positions, and directly 
charged the government with basely truckling to the great 
agitator. O’Connel just at this moment came in. Several o! 
the members surrounded him with, *‘O’Connel, don’t answer 
him.’ *Oh no! don’t answer him.’ ‘Cry question, like the 
devil, and put him down!’ And so, amidst mingled plaudits 
and execrations, groans and cheers, cries of ‘question,’ and 
‘order, order!’ the poor orator was actually obliged to stop; not. 
however, without making a desperate effort to elevate his voice 
above the noise, and denouncing the decorum of the house 
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»s unworthy of school-boys—which last ebullition was 
received with cheers and loud laughter by nearly all present. 

We assure our readers, this is a fair specimen of what 
almost uniformly occurs, when a member whom the house 
has a dislike for, or is tired of, persists in going on. The 
general appearance of the assembly is that of eighty or a hun- 
dred gentlemen met to talk in a quiet way over some matters 
of no great importance to more than three or four persons on 
each sides ‘The debate is conducted with conversational fa- 
miliarity. The majority of the members and the speaker are 
laughing and chatting. It is considered very bad taste in the 
person addressing the house to look at the speaker, or toa 
pear any way atikcted by the want of attention manifested 
vy him and the members. There is, however, in general, 
great respect shown to the presiding officer. The clerks, 
door-keepers, and attendants, never come in or go out with- 
out making two or three inclinations of the body to the chair, 
and the members who sit usually with their hats on, always 
uncover and inake a bow to him when they cross the floor 
between him and the door. 

There is a trick, for it does not deserve a better name, fre- 
quently resorted to by the ministerial party, when they wish 
to throw as much cold water as possible on a motion they 
have not the courage to oppose openly. ‘This is called 
‘counting out.’ It is performed thus. Suppose Mr. Bulwer, 
or Mr. Whittle Harvey, or any other member, who pays his 
independence the compliment of standing by it, and does not 
suller himself to be tied to the ministerial car, should bring on 
amotion—that for repealing the stamps on newspapers, for 
stance. There are a hundred members present when the 
chair is taken, and Mr. Bulwer commences an able and elo- 
quent speech. By-and-by, you will see the ministerial man- 
wers moving from their places, and commencing operations, 
ty drawing out one member+—then another—and so on, till 
the hundred have dwindled down to thirty, before Mr. B. 
is half through his discourse. As soon as this diminution 
tas been accomplished, up starts one of those who wear the 
ministerial collar, and moves that the house ‘ be counted.’ It 
8s well known, of course, there is not a quorum present. But 
itis also known, there is in the lobbies and smoking rooms 
in adequate force, who have left the house for the purpose 
ol gettng rid of the motions of the evening, but hold them- 
selves in readiness, in case the trick should not succeed, to 
come in, and swell the force of ministers. We are sorry to 
€compelled to admit, that something like this contemptible 
Practice is not uncommon in our national legislature. 
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Descending from the lobby of the house of commons by a 
few low steps, the visiter formerly came to an apartment 
called the Long Gallery, from which a door opened into the 
house of peers. ‘This was larger than the lower house, and 
the furniture somewhat more valuable and appropriate, though 
not superior to what may be found in every dissenting meet- 
ing house in the kingdom. The throne, which stood at one 
end, was the only article in the room having the slightest pre- 
tension to ornament. It consisted of a canopy of crimson 
velvet, surmounted by a crown, and supported by columns 
richly gilt, and decorated with oak leaves and acorns. The 
lord chancellor, as is well known, sits upon the woolsack, 
which has the appearance of a huge well-stufled bag, cover- 
ed with crimson cloth, with which the benches occupied 
by the peers are also covered. ‘There was a considerable 
space between the bar and the door, which, together with a 
platform behind the throne, was reserved for the members of 
the lower house. It was, however, so low and level, as to 
render it quite impossible for any one who was not fortunate 
enough to get into the front row, either to see or hear satis- 
factorily what was going on. And as all persons, except the 
peers themselves, are rigidly kept without the bar, there is the 
greatest struggle among the commoners, on occasions of much: 
interest, to reach the front row. Just above this part of the 
house was a small gallery divided into two compartments— 
one for ladies, the other for gentlemen. The lords at that time 
showed a more chivalric attention to the wishes and conven- 
ience of the fair sex, than the commons, from the sight of 
whom ladies were altogether excluded, although they were 
graciously allowed to hear what was doing, if they had the 
hardihood to trust themselves within a curious dark dungeon- 
like dome, placed above the chapel of St. Stephen. There, by 
putting their heads into small apertures, they might behold not 
the ‘collective wisdom,’ but He veNTILATOR! a large plate o! 
brass open work, through which were sent up from below, the 
eloquence of the warm debate, and the exhalations of nume- 
rous lighted candles, &c. &c., to gratify the ears and other 
equally sensitive organs of the fair listeners. 

At each sitting, the lord chancellor enters the house in state. 
preceded by the bearers of the seals and mace. He is arrayed 
usually in a black silk gown, and full-bottomed wig. ‘The 
dress of the masters in chancery who sit below him 1s the 
same, with the exception of the wig, which in their case Is @ 
three tailed, instead of a full-bottomed. (Oh the majesty © 
curled whalebone and powdered horsehair!) The bishops 0° 
cupy benches a little to the right of the throne, which is Jus! 
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behind the woolsack, and appear in that costume which they 
wear at the sacred desk. ‘The people of England are begin- 
ning to think that these right reverend prelates would do bet- 
ter service to heaven, by confining themselves to their sacer- 
jotal functions, than taking the afiairs of state upon their 
shoulders, or engaging in the low strife of party and tem po- 
rary politics. We think so, too. ‘The peers have their ministe- 
rial and opposition benches as well as the commons. They 
wear the ordinary dress of the day; their splendid scarlet 
robes beg reserved for extraordinary occasions—the open- 
ig or prorogation of parliament by the king, a coronation, 
ke. The proceedings of the lords are characterized by much 
more gravity and courtesy, and a more subdued tone of debate 
than those of any assembly we ever saw—excepting the sen- 
ate of the United States, which for dignity and decorum, as 
well as talent, patriotism, and statesmanship, we have no 
hesitation In saying, stands unrivaled and alone. The exterior 
of the house of parliament was even worse than the interior. 
Such dull, awkward, stupid-looking buildings were to be seen 
nowhere else. Strangers were amazed to find the hereditary 
egislators, and the representatives of the great people of Eng- 
and, holding their sittmgs in such a pile of architectural de- 
lormities, when London could boast of so many palace-like 
wildings for other purposes, galleries of arts, hospitals, thea- 
es, museums, Charitable institutions, &c. &c. Yet what 
faglishman could vote for a proposition to remove, without 
regret?’ Who could wish to leave the scenes hallowed by so 
uany glorious recollections? The halls which have so often 
echoed to strains of eloquence, equal to the greatest oratory 
ofancient times, and witnessed so many noble efforts for con- 
‘tutional liberty! Had the conflagration not occurred, it is 
wrobable the redigioloct would have kept beth branches of the 
eislature, for centuries on the spot, if not in the buildings 
‘hey occupied. 

But to return to Mr. Colton. He has given notices of four 
Jritish statesmen, lords Grey and Brougham, Mr. O’Conne!, 
ud Mr. Macauley. We have something to say regarding 
each of these; but our article is already long, and we must 
“aw to a close for the present. We have given the above 
“scription of parliament, as preliminary to some sketches ot 
wtominent peers and commoners, which we propose to lay 
‘lore our readers in a future number. We will then also 
‘ollow our author in some of his excursions through the beau- 
uiul country of fingland—to the Emerald Isle—and to the 

‘ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood.’ Scotland. M. 
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Ir is said the world is full of envy, 
And none from its shaft is free: 
Then what of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of you, my gentle lady, 
That your heart is love and kindness’ throne, 
And it well becomes you to confer it, 
On him who gave you all his own. 
And that, as now, both firm and faithful 
So you will ever, ever be— 
And this of you and me, my lady, 
This they will say of you and me. 


They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I for you all else forgot— 

And a traitor’s lot would have waited me, 
With deepest vengeance—had I not. 

My love! though envy may pursue us, 
Thus linked in softest sympathy— 

Yet this of you and me, my lady, 
This they will say of you and me. 


They will say of you, my gentle lady, 
A thousand things,~—in praises sweet— 
That other maidens may be lovely— 
But none so lovely and discreet. 
They will weave for you the crown of beauty, 
And you the queen of love shall be— 
And idly will they speak, my lady, 
Of her who gave such charms to me. 


They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I have found a prize divine— 

A prize too bright for toils so trifling, 
So trifling as these toils of mine 

And that from heights so proud and lofty, 
Deeper the fall is wont to be— 

And this of you and me, my lady, 
This they will say of you and me. 


But what care we, my gentle lady, 
How an envious world may speak, 

Linked in sweetest bonds together, 
We shall find the joy we seek. 

And the world, my gentle lady, 
Marvelling such peace to see, 

Perplexed, will not know what to say 
Of such a pair as you and me. 
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Tur Ovr-Law, AND OrnerR Porms. By Cuaruzs A. Jones, Cincinnati, Josiah 


Drake, 1835. 


Wehave no hesitation in commending this as decidedly the best poetic pro- 
yction of this city, which has fallen under our notice. Most of our young 
hards—and indeed the remark need not be confined to those whose visits tuo 
Parnassus have commenced but recently—seem to think that the chief quality 
(poetry is to be as different as possible from prose. To discard common 
sense from the thought, consistency from the plan, and all idea of grammar 
ind rationality from the language, is usually the main purpose of those who 
write verses—if indeed they have any purpose, but that of making nonsens 
nore ridiculous than it naturally is, by dressing it out in the frippery of an ex- 
ravagant diction. The pernicious and untrue dogma, that * poets are not made, 
yut born,’ has turned the brains of thousands of youth, who have been taught 
yit, to believe that being born to the high destiny of poetic fame, no labor is 
ecessary to render them perfect masters of the art which is theirs by intuition. 
Yet poetry is an art; the perfect mastery of which requires great knowledge— 
snowledge of nature, of books, and of the human heart. And where is the 
wet who did not possess these requisites? Can any man name him! Did 
stakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, or Scott, idle away their time in spinning 
vntimental stanzas, or did they labor assiduously, by their midnight lamps, 
a laying up vast stores of knowledge, and in acquiring an intimate acquain- 
‘ance with the language in which they wrote? 

Poetry is only good when it embodies natural thoughts, adorned by imagery 
hich is philosophically accurate, and expressed in language which is pure, 
‘xact, and vigorous. Simplicity of diction is one of its greatest beauties— 
mdast, its most odious defect. Wordsworth, with all his puerility, often 
wuches the heart, and wins applause by simplicity alone. Goldsmith, who is 
ttlaps the best model of English prose composition, and is no mean poet, 
uever suffers his images to swell into extravagance, nor his diction to overstep 


2 


‘emodesty of nature, 

We caunot refrain from expressing our entire approbation, of the modesty 
nd good sense of the young poet ,before us, evinced in his freedom from the 
fects at which we have hinted. His descriptions are natural, and the efter- 
‘scence of a poetic fancy, is judiciously sobered down into limits of com- 

i sense. His language is that of a scholar, who, before he has ventured 
jn the dangerous enterprise of authorship, has taken the pains to make 

self acquainted with the language in which he writes—an attainment 
te valuable and less common, than is usually believed. His verses flow 


"a an easy grace, and are carefully pruned of the exuberance which would 
‘we deformed, and of the circumlocution which would have weakened them. 
‘gentleman who thus shows respect for public opinion, by confining himselt 
“sain the obvious rules of his art, and bestowing upon his composition the 


‘ut hecessary to success, deserves a respectful hearing from the public; and 
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such a writer, even if he does not attain high excellence in his first attempt, 
will eventually succeed. Mr. Jones has already succeeded well. 

The largest poem in the volume, is the *Out-law,’ the scene of which is 
laid at the *Cave-in-Rock,’ in Illinois. It is atale of robbery and murder, 
and is well laid at a spot which has been famous in the annals of crime. Th, 
poet has not exaggerated the atrocity of the bandits, who were assembled in 
that neighborhood a few years ago, and became a terror to those who traveled 
by land or water in that vicinity. The writer of this notice, resided for 
several years within a few miles of the infested neighborhood, while it was 
yet the haunt of these desperate out-laws, and was intimately acquainted wit) 
the atrocities that were perpetrated. We can, therefore, bear testimony to 
the fidelity of Mr. Jones’ description, and can assure our readers that no poetic 
license has been taken, either with the scenery of the beautiful river, or the 
main incidents on which the tale is founded. What relates to the personal 
adventures of the hero and heroine, is of course the invention of the poet's 
brain, and we vouch for nothing coming from areceptacle of such doubtful 
authority. ‘The poem opens thus: 


*The sun has set behind the hill, 
Which frowns o’er fair Ohio’s tide, 

Its mellow radiance lingering still,— 
Like the rich blushes of a bride! 

And twilight comes, as fades away 

The last expiring hour of day, 

To brood in quiet o’er a scene, 

So calmly peaceful and serene. 

Onward glides with many a sweep, 

The rolling river wide and deep, 

In circling eddies, dashing o’er 

The beautiful and pebbly shore, 

Which meets its kiss with murmuring, 

Like of bees in early spring, 

When every bud and blossom fair 

Is opened to the wooing air. 

Upon its sparkling chrystal tide, 

The wild duck moves along in pride, 

The waters curling ’gainst its breast, 

In many a bright and silvery crest, 

While echo through the yielding air, 

Its notes to lure companions there, 

And far away, adown the stream, 

Is heard the bittern’s startling scream, 

From every hill, an echo waking; 

And every rolling billow, breaking 

Upon the rocks that rear their forms 

Above, like genii of the storms, 

Around whose feet the glittering spray, 

A moment flies, then hastes away. 


‘But lo! from yonder shady rock, 
The outlet of some forest brook, 

A light skiff leaves the grassy shore 
Plied by a solitary oar, 

That sparkles in the silver light, 
Which the fair ruler of the night, 
Bathing her blushes in the wave, 
In many a soft reflection gave.’ 
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But we must stop; the publisher would not thank us for infringing to: 
largely on his copyright. If any lady or gentleman, wishes to know why that 
solitary skiff was plied by moonlight—and who was the prowling individual 
that ventured abroad at that suspicious hour—whether it was a robber, a lover, 
an abolitionist, a Vicksburgh gambler, an emissary of judge Lynch, or an 
honest sucker, of Rock-and-Cave township, Gallatin county, Illinois, going 
about his lawful concerns—such person, so desiring to be informed, as afore- 
said, must go to Mr. Josiah Drake’s, and purchase the book, wherein the whole 
matter is fully set forth. 

The shorter poems which fill the ldtter part of the volume, are all far above 
mediocrity. ‘They are among the best specimens of their class. One of them, 
‘The Wandering Jew,’ was published in this Magazine, two years ago, and 
copied with approbation into a number of the papers of the day. 

The book is very neatly published, and is in every way creditable to our 
‘ity. If we could have the heart to encourage any one to continue in so bad 
a trade as that of authorship, we could very conscientiously advise our young 
Cincinnatian, to persevere in the career which he has so honorably commen- 
‘ed--and would not be afraid to prophesy, that one who writes with such car 
and taste, must in the end excel. 


Crinton BrapsHaw. 

We had hoped to have received in time for a notice in this number, a novel, 

which is now in press at Philadelphia, of the above title. The writer is a 

most estimable and highly gifted gentleman of this city, and we expect from 

him a work which will do honor to him, and credit to the queen of the west. 

We entertain but little fear that the expectation of his friends will be disap- 
pointed. 


Nots ro Crack; or Quips, Quirks, Anecdotes, and Facete of Oxford and 
Cambridge Scholars. By the Author of Facetie Cantabrigienses, etc. Phila- 
delphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 1835. 


Tue season for cracking nutsis fast approaching. The pigs are beginning to 
iatten on them already, the squirrels are feasting on the tree tops, and the p'- 
geons are busy in the beach woods. The little boys are busy plying their 
blackened hands under the walnut and hickory trees, and the markets wil! 
soon be well supplied with the rich spoil of the forest. Cracking nuts is a 
very pleasant business upon a cold winter evening—eating them is pleasanter 
still, But those which are spread before us now, are of a different character. 
This is a collection of the wit and fun of collegians—the dry jokes of the 
‘earned, and the humorsome pranks of the young—the wit of the Porson school-- 
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the Latin puns of freshmen—the outbreaking revelries of undergraduates—with 
all that tradition or record has preserved of the facetious sayings and doings at 
the two famous universities of England. Some of it is quaint and pleasant— 
much of it hath point, and is most goodly wit—and a great deal is very serious 
pleasantry, and equal to any laudanum for putting one to sleep after dinner. 
Nevertheless the book contains the names of several who are famous in the 
world, and is a good book for showing that all men have their jokes, at one 
time oranother. ‘The grave heads of colleges do sometimes unbend, and even 
tutors have their lucid intervals of jocund mirth. Enough said. The book is 
worth the price demanded for it. A good laugh is cheap at any price. 


A Narrative oF THE Visir TO THE AMERICAN CHURCHES. By the deputation 
from the Congregational Union of England and Wales. Anpbrew Rep, 
D. D. and James Marueson, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1835. 
Tus work is not written as the title page would seem to indicate, by 

Doctors Reed and Matheson, but is the narrative of Dr. Reed, of the results 

of a journey made by himself, and a companion whom he designates as Mr. 

Matheson. The Rev. Andrew Reed has for some years been known to the 

world as the writer of an anomalous work called ‘ No Fiction’~a work having 

the form and impress of a religious novel, but purporting to be ‘founded on 
recent and interesting facts.” The work, as well as the author, were handled 
very severely in the English papers—and well did they deserve such handling 

—for if the work was really no fiction, it could not have been published with- 

out a breach of confidence, and a violation of the most sacred relations of 

private intercourse. 

The work before us is written in a spirit of candor—but yet is full of the 
mistakes and prejudices which seem to adhere inevitably tothe English tourist. 
When we say, therefore, that it is written in the spirit of candor, we mean that 
the author’s motives are-fair—his misrepresentations are the resultsof national 
prejudice, and narrow-minded bigotry. 

The first remark that strikes us in reading this book, is the author’s national 
anxiety in regard to the creature comforts appertaining to the repose and re- 
freshment of the body—a solicitude which seems rather out of place in a nar- 
rative of a visit to the churches, by a doctor of divinity. However old maidish 
the doctor might have been on these subjects, it was quite unnecessary, and 
a little too much on the Fanny Kemble order, to bore his readers with the details 
of his eatings, sleepings, and ablutions. We fancy that ‘the churches,’ to 
whom this report is made, will hardly be much edified by the frequent repe- 
tition of such passages as the following: 

‘Our first inquiry was for single bedded rooms.’ Vol. I. p. 12. 

‘We were glad to be set down at Gadsby’s hotel, which is very large, has 
good accommodations, and would be all you could desire, if somewhat cleaner.’ 
Vol. I. p. 24. 

See also on the same page a long description of a tepid bath, with which 
the author refreshed himself at Washington. It was ‘a poor aflair for such a 
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slace as Washington’—and certainly argued badly for ‘the state of the 
churches.’ ' 

At Sandusky he ‘ went to the best inn in the town. It was not such as one 
could boast of. Butit had been better, had it been cleaner.’ Vol. I. p. 99. 

At another place, the breakfast ‘ was a very poor affair. The chief dish was 
yam fried in butter—originally hard, and the harder for frying; I tried to get 
yy teeth through it, but failed.” Vol. I. p. 105. 

At another, a very remarkable circumstance occurred. ‘I was shown into 
:similar closet. ‘There were no dressing accommodations. I required them, 
snd was told that those things were in common below. I refused to use them; 
ind at length by showing a little firmness, and a little kindness, obtained soap, 
owl, and towel. I dressed. By this time it was nearly two o’clock. I was 
‘o be called at half past two; and I threw myself on the bed, &c. What an 
wiportant light is thrown here upon the state of the churches in the United 
states! How interesting to the grave divines of England and Wales, to be 
aformed of the firmness and delicacy of their deputy in refusing to wash his 
ace in public, and to be advised that he dressed himself to go to bed, when 

ther people generally undress themselves, 

We could fill several pages with such extracts—all going to show the worthy 
wetor to be a cleanly gentleman, who was careful and troubled about many 
‘uings, besides the ostensible object of his mission. 

At Cincinnati, the doctor made a great discovery, which he thus facetiousl, 
announces ; 

‘Some of the churches are good but not remarkable, except the old Presby- 
‘erian church in the main street, which is large and Dutch-built, with a brick 
ace, with two briek towers projecting on it, which towers have turrets as 
aeavy as themselves, and which turrets are chiefly remarkable for two dials 
which exactly agree. When I saw them they both wanted three minutes to 
ix, and doubt not, if I could see them now, they still want just three minutes 
six.” How singular that two dials on the same house, shall exactly agree, 
ind that they should mutually want just three minutes to six! Whata clever 
painter he must have been, who in making these mimic representations, hit 
the original idea of drawing the one to correspond with the other, instead 

{so placing the hands as to make them point to different hours! 

The doctor was at Cincinnati on the 4th of July, and attended the celebra- 
ton at one of our churches. He speaks favorably of the exercises, except the 
teading of the Declaration of Independence. ‘Then came the declaration. It 
was read by a tradesman, who looked intelligent; but he read badly, and what 
was worse, read bitterly; and in trying to give those terms which hit the father 

and a hard and angry expression, he contorted his face so as to be very ridic- 
ulous.” Vol. I. p. 115. Then follows a page of good round scolding, at the 
people of the United States, for reading the Declaration of Independence, and 
‘indulging in expressions of hate and vindictiveness, which are the proper 
language of fear.’ 

The state of the churches at Louisville was very uncomfortable: ¢ The 
thermometer rose this day to 100°, and the heat and perspiration were intole- 
table. I was compelled to relieve myself of my upper garments! shocking 
‘to throw myself on a naked mattrass!!? alarming—‘and with the windows 
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open, and remaining perfectly still, the perspiration rose on my skin jn 
globes!!! collected in my hair!!!! and curled down my face 
Prodigious. 

Near Louisville he finds a man that told him ‘the women are nothing now 
to what they used to be. Every Saturday they devoted to firing at a mark: 
and they could handle a musket with the best of us.’ Vol. I. p. 124. The 
American churches have improved since then—we doubt whether any of the 
ladies of the west have latterly devoted every Saturday to target shooting. 

At page 126, the author has a dissertation on legs. The hacknied story of 
the Americans putting their feet ‘on the fender, the jambs of the stove, the 
chair, the mantle-piece,’ is repeated for the edification of the churches— but 
all this,’ he says, ‘is nothing: it is perfectly European. These aspirants seem 
never satisfied till their heels are on a level with their head; and at one hote! 
the feet have attained the height of the doorway, and it is a point of serious 
ambition with young men to see who shall scar the highest mark.’ 

As this is the grave report of a clergyman, sent out to investigate the state 
of the American churches, and who doubtless would communicate nothing 
but facts, we must suppose that he intends to be literally understood; and w: 
should be glad if he had pointed out the process, by which gentlemen exteni 
their feet to the height of a doorway which would be above their heads when 
in a standing posture, and far beyond their reach when sitting. 

At Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, the most interesting discovery of 
the author, is—*the quantity of fine cows that are found here, and which 
really seem to be a part of the family.’ Nor is that all—* Most families have 
one or two, and towards evening they move about the street like human be- 
ings, perfume the air with their sweet breath, and find their way to their res'- 
ing place, frequently through the entries of the houses, in company with the 
children.’ Vol. I. p. 125. In what respect the cows move like human beings, we 
are unable to guess, seeing that the former move on four legs, and the latter 
on two—unless it be that they promenade on the sidewalks, and smoke segars, 
and thus acquire the perfumed breath which rose like a sweet smelling savor 
to the nostrils of the itinerant deputy of the congregational church. That they 
have the freedom of the city seems evident—but that they have also right of 
way through the carpeted entries of the mansions of that fair metropolis—non 
constat. 

The doctor says, that ‘In what will be the centre of this little town, there 
is just erected a courthouse; and, in its immediate neighborhood, are a num- 
ber of little wooden offices for the accommodation of the lawyers who attend 
the court. They frequently sit out on nurse’s wicker chairs, beside their 
offices; and, to a perverse imagination, look like the spider waiting to ensnare 
the silly fly. The courthouse is built of marble, in the Grecian style, with a 
good portico. As is often our own case, it shows that the architect had no 
real taste,’ &c. Vol. I. p. 126. 

What a pity it is that so much pleasant witticism, and that, too, 80 closely 
connected with the American churches, should all be thrown away! We 
regret to be obliged to destroy, with ruthless hand, the humorous associations 
connected in the author’s mind, with the courthouse at F rankfort—but we 
can’t help it—the truth will come out—the Grecian temple which the author 
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sw at Frankfort, was the statehouse, not the courthouse—the gentlemen who 
sate on ‘nurse’s chairs,’ were probably the secretary of state, auditor, and 
treasurer, or the clerks of those officers, and the bad taste which offended the 
clerical traveler, was not that of the architect, but of the ancient model from 
which that beautiful building is faithfully copied. 

But tastes differ. The learned doctor in speaking of Lexington, says, ‘ the 
churches, courthouse, and university, decorate the whole” &c. We shal! cer- 
tainly not dispute with one, who turns up his nose at the capitol at Frankfort, 
and thinks the courthouse at Lexington, a decoration. 

He found out, too, that the farms between Frankfort and Lexington, * want 
exceedingly the animation of stock.’ Vol. I. p. 128. Why, bless the man! 
What an acute observer must he be, who could find such an abundance of 
cows in the streets of Frankfort, and so few on the grazing farms round Lex- 
ington! 

We might copy whole pages of this kind of gossip—of the merest chit-chat, 
about every thing that came in the author’s way—and which is strangely 
mixed up with some excellent sketches of scenery, and some serious reflec- 
tions upon the state of religion. But we pass to another topic. The author, 
seems to have been charged with a special mission on the subject of slavery. 
Te his evidence, do the benevolent people of Great Britain who have kindly 
undertaken to look into our domestic concerns, refer for facts; and accord- 
ingly, we find him continually prying into the condition of the slave, holding 
consultations in New England, with the abolitionists, and descanting at 
length on this fruitful topic. We propose to show the justice of some ot 
his conclusions, and the adroitness with which he adduces evidence to support 
them. At the close of his narrative, in summing up the results of his obser- 
vations on slavery, he lays down the following, among other propositions: 

‘The slave is deemed unworthy of protection in his domestic relations.’ 

‘The slave is denied the means of knowledge and improvement.’ 

‘Education has been found to be imcompatible with slavery, and it has 
been refused. ‘To the honor of religion it has been open to the same objec- 
tions,’ &c. Vol. IL. p. 171. 

Yet among the facts reported by himself, we find the following: 

The churches of Lexington, Kentucky, are thus enumerated: * There are 
two Presbyterian places, with about one thousand two hundred attendants, 
and three hundred communicants; two Baptists, with about one thousand 
attendants and two hundred communicants; two Methodists, about one thou- 
sand one hundred attendants, and four hundred communicants; two African, 
Methodist and Baptist, one thousand attendants; one Episcopalian, about five 
hundred-attendants.’ Vol. I. p. 132. 

Out of nine churches, the negroes in this city have two—yet, ‘they are deni- 
ed the means of knowledge and improvement.’ 

At Lexington, in Virginia, where he attended divine service, he remarks: 
‘The galleries were mostly occupied by blacks.’ ‘Vol. I. p. 151. Besides 
this, he found an African church there, and heard preachers, that he thought 
superior to the white preachers of the United States. In regard to preaching, 
4s well as architecture, there is no accounting for taste, and the doctor may 
ave been sincere in his admiration of the negro ministers—but we should 
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be glad to know how they became so expert in pulpit oratory, if it be true, 
that they are denied the means of knowledge and improvement? In enu- 
merating the church members of this town, he sets down three hundred Pres- 
byterians, two hundred Methodists, and sixty Africans. 

At another place, fifteen miles from Lexington, Va., he was present at the 
administration of the sacrament. ‘The members came successively to the 
table; the persons of color coming last.’ Vol. I. p. 170. 

In Richmond, ‘the blacks are not allowed their own places of worship ; 
and the Baptist and Methodist congregations are mostly composed of them, 
p. 180. 

At a camp-meeting which he attended in the Northern Neck, he found seats 
prepared for the negroes. p. 187. 

Speaking of a house at which he stopped in Virginia, and where he was 
handsomely entertained, he says, ‘it had neither bolt nor lock to any one of 
its doors, that I could find.’ p. 199. 

Again; ‘we retired within the cottage ; the slaves which were treated just 
as his children, were called in, and we had family worship.’ p. 200. 

But it is needless to accumulate evidence. Wherever doctor Reed attended 
worship, in the slave states, he found the slaves participating in its benefits— 
he saw preparations made for their express accommodation—he saw them at 
the sacramental table—he saw negro preachers so expert, and so familiar with 
the Bible, that it was evident they must have had long and frequent practice. 

Yet, he comes to the conclusion, that religion, as well as education, is denied 
to the blacks. 

Such are the singular determinations of the mind, when perverted by pre- 
judice. While doctor Reed confined himself to the topics properly connected 
with his ostensible mission, his remarks are such as become a serious, dis- 
creet, and intelligent divine. He is at home in the worshiping assembly, 
and his observations in general accord with the views of the better-informed 
class of pious persons among us. He descants of scenery, caverns, cascades, 
mountains, and forests, in a very gentlemanly and scholar-like tone—a little 
on the sentimental order—but we like him all the better for that—it is a good 
sign. The man who can grow enthusiastic as he gazes on the beauties of 
nature, has good feelingsin him. But when he tells us—p. 14—that the 
ladies of New York, have ‘a mincing tread, which was meant to be Parisian, 
but is not so; it is affectation, and, therefore, disagreeable’—we utter no scan- 
dal, when we say that he has not the eye of a dancing-master. A mincing 
tread!—wonder what that has to do with the condition of the American 
churches. He has said some true things about revivals—religious opinions— 
religious economy—colleges, &c.—but his taste in courthouses and. cows— 
wash bowls, single-bedded rooms, and fried ham, are decidedly cockney. It 
is too much of the Fanny Kemble and silver-fork school. His lectures on 

slavery contain nothing new. They are such, as those who understand the 
subject best, have pronounced incendiary, and the good sense of a great 
majority of the nation has discountenanced—and we apprehend that the sen- 
timents which we are unwilling to hear from our own citizens, will not be 
more palatable when coming from a foreigner, ignorant of the subject, and 
having no personal interest in the discussion, When the Irish shall be tree, 
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when India shall cease to groan, when the Caffrarian shall no longer curse 
the intruding Briton—it will be time enough for English philanthropists to 
look abroad for objects on which to exert their benevolence. 

The following account of a meeting at Bosten, is worthy of notice: ‘In 
the evening, we metat Mr. John Tappan’s, a party of about forty persons. | 
gained information from him on the subject of the slavery question. Doctor 
Beecher, whom I was to have met here relative to that matter, had arrived 
before me. Some meetings, however, had been held, and a plan was under 
discussion. If the subject is well managed at this crisis, it may do every 
thing; but I have had my fears.’ V. I. p. 311. Itseems, then, that there was 
a plan, to be managed at this crisis, and that the foreign emissary was one of 
the planners. Further comment on that point is unnecessary. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN AT BELLEVILLE, ILL. IN JUNE, JULY, AND AuGuST, 1835, 


The times of observation are, V o’clock, A. M. and I and IX, P. M. 
The mean temperature for each of these three hours, and for each month, is as 
follows : 
V. I, IX. Mean of the Month. 
For June, Tere. eeee ne. Pee, S| ee) oe 
JuLy, © 0 0 6 Gees 6 a ce GEE oc 0 oh te ee 
Auvoust, .... 66.51... .-. S10@..... 70.50..... 79.95 
For he Summer, .. 65.54..... 81.16.....7088..... 72.48 
Thus, the mean temperature of the whole season is 72.48, 
The maximum and minimum for these times of observation, are : 
For June, max. 92.50, 0n the 8th: min. 44.00, on the 2st. 
July, » 96.50, 28th ,, 53.00, Ist and 2d. 
August, ,, 94.00, llth and 17th 52.00, 22d. 
The mean temperature of well water, and the amount of rain that has fallen each 
mouth, in inches and hundredths, are 





For June, well water, 54.00—rain, 6.25 
July, _ ae. wae 
August, - 54.12 , 3.67 


Mean temperature of well water for the season, 54.14, and the whole amount of 
cain 12.36, 
For June, the fair days are 16, cloudy 8, variable 6. 


July, id 21, ad 4, o 6. 
August, “6 a *§ & * 4 
For the whole summer, “ SB, Sige *. 


Nearly all the rain which fell in August, fell in less than 48 hours, on the 23d and 
Mth, But exceeded by more than three inches, what fell in the same month last 
year, And the whole amount this summer, is 4.90 more than it was last. 


This season is said to have been the most sickly, in the state of Illinois, of any 
which has been experienced for many years, if not since the first settlement of the 
country. In many places, whole neighborhoods are so prostrated, that there are 
scarcely well persons enough to take care of the sick. ; 
Kentucky, especially the southwestern part, has suffered under severe visitations of 
both cholera and bilious fever. 
Parts of Indiana have been afflicted with cholera. 4 
Ohio has wholly escaped the cholera, and has been generally healthy. Cincinnati i 
has been more healthy, anc Louisville less so, than usual. : 
We have heard cf no sickness in Western Virginia or Pennsylvania. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Month of Aucust, 1835; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. By Josern Ray, M. D, 


ee 





~ Thermometer. |Barometer. "| Course Charir, ~\Charur 
mean Wind.| of |Rain|Weath Miscellany. 
inin.|max.|m.tem, height in’s.|AM--PM | Wind. d er. : 


ie 


61.0|77.0; 67. 29.310 | s-N |{it.bre. jvari. Spy aad 
62.0/79.2| 68.4 | 29.410 | New ltbre. vari. 
56.0|86.0 ’ 29.409 | N-NE |lt.wd, clear. |foggy morning. 

2.0'86.0 


29.390 | NE-E jlt.wd. clear. |thick fog 5 A. M. 
29.310 s-s ([lt.w vari. 
29.310 | w—nw [It.bre. vari. 
29.403 | NW-NE |str. bre. vari. 
29.445 | NE-NE |It.bre. clear. 
29.415 | Ne-NE |it.bre, clear. 
29.335 | NE-NE > clear. 
29.311 | NE-NE |str. bre. vari, 
29.312 | Ne-Nw |It.wd. vari. foggy morning. 
29.311 | sw-sw |str.wd.| .19|cloudy.|wet afternoon, 
29.301 | nw-Ne |it.wd. | .13|cloudy.|wet day. 
29.196 | se-Nw |It.wd, | .07|cloudy.|wet morning. 
29.346 | Nw-nw|str, bre.| .44/fair. | foggy morning, 
29.315 | nw-ne |str.wd.} .98)cloudy.|wet day. 

67. ‘085. 50 74. 0 29.196 | sw-w |str. wd. vari, 
58.0/80.0) 68.0 | 29.400 | w-w |it.wd. vari. 
56.0'76.0) 63.3 | 29.347 | w-w |str.wd.| .28}vari. 
49.5|73.0| 60.2 | 29.403 | w-w |str. wd. fair. 
2 146.0/76.0) 56.3 | 29.517 | w—w |it.wd, clear. 
23 |49.0/80.0) 64.0 29.560 | E-E {it.wd. vari. 
24 |62.0/81.0) 70.3} 29.331 | se-sw jit.wd. | 1.93|cloudy.|wet night. 
25 |62.5/81.0) 69.2 | 29.143 | s-sw |str.wd.| .91|vari. 
96 |60.5\81.0) 69.5 | 29,206 | sw—sw |lt.wd. vari. 
97 |58.0/81.5) 68.8 | 29.176 | w-w iit.wd. vari. 
28 4.0813 68.7 | 29.293 | w-w |it.wd. fair. 
29 |58.5}73.0) 53.8 | 29.363 | w-nw |hg.wd.} 1.36}vari. |rain 114 to4, 
30 55. 075 0} 62.3 | 29,420 | Nw-nwistr. wd.] spr. |vari. 

31 |51.5)67. 0} 56.8] 29.407 | ww-nw)str.wd.] .25/cloudy. 


Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit's scale) 69° 12 
Maximum height of thermometer, -° - ~ - 89° 0 
Minimum height of thermometer, —- - 46° 0 
Range of thermometer, - - ~— = - 43° 0 
Warmest day, August 16th. 

Coldest day, August 22d. 

Mean height of barometer, (English ome - 29.3384 
Maximum height of barometer, - - 29,52 
Minimum height of barometer, ei pad - %.13 
Range of barometer, - "4 ian 
Perpendicular depth of rain (English inches) - « - 6.54 


Direction of Wind: N.2 days—NE.7 days—E, 2 days—SE. 1 day—S. |! 
days—SW. 34 days—W.74 days—N W, 64 days. 


Weather: Clear and fair 9 days—variable 16 days—cloudy 6 days. 
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